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The Willys-Knight Coupe is by far the most desirable 
closed car of the season. 


The famous Knight type motor is quiet and vibrationless 
because it has sleeve valves. Standing right next to the 
hood one can scarcely tell whether or not it isrunning. Thus 
you get the absolute quietness of an electric plus the useful- 
ness, service and unlimited mileage of a high powered 
automobile. 


This coupe has charm and beauty. 
cord cloths line the interior. 


Soft gray Bedford 


@r INVITATION 
MEMBER OF 


Catalogue on request. 


Coupe 


$1500 


£. 0. b. Toledo 





The graceful coach design is finished in dark tone of 
deep Royal blue. Inside and out you will find exquisite 
smartness. 


Any ,.woman can drive this car. 


The Willys-Knight coupe will be the 
among womenfolks for the coming season. 


popular car 


The production on this model is limited. 
immediately will receive preference. 


Orders placed 


Please address Dept. 378. 


Also Manufac- 
turers of the 
famous Overland 


Limousine Automobiles. 


$1750 


f. o. b. Toledo 



































What makes Caruso the 
greatest of all tenors >? 


His wonderful voice and 
his superb interpretations. 


What makes the Victrola 
the greatest of all 
musical instruments ? 


Its wonderful lifelike tone 
and its ability to adapt the 
renditions of all artists to the 
acoustic conditions ofany room 
without interfering in any 
way with the artists’ inter- 
pretations. 


Caruso listening to himself 
on the Victrola 


The Victor Record by Caruso, Farrar, Gluck, McCormack, Schumann- 
Heink, or any other artist is true to the very life—with all the beauty of shading 
and individuality of expression as sung or played by the artists themselves. 

It is perfect musically but—it must be adapted to the acoustic limitations of 
any room, and that is accomplished by the Victor system of changeable needles 
and the modifying doors of the Victrola. 

And what is extremely important, it is done without interfering in any 
way with the artists’ interpretations. 

You have your choice of the full-tone needle, the half-tone needle, or the 
fibre needle, to suit the individuality .of.each record to its particular acoustic 
surroundings. With the modifying doors of the Victrola you still further 
control the volume of tone, and get the utmost enjoyment from every record. 


Any Victor dealer will gladly demonstrate the advantages of these impor- 
tant Victrola features and play any music you wish to hear. There are 
Victors and Victrolas in great variety of styles from $10 to $300. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., u. S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 









































WAS tired that night and felt the need 
of music and of rest. Dinner was over. 
My pipe was lit. Near me blazed a cheer- 
ful fire glowing from the grateful dark. 
I placed a record —Titl’s Serenade — into 
my Vocalion. I slid into an easy-chair 
beside it. I closed my eyes....... 


Serenely, beautifully, a very won- 
derment of music sounded in my ears. 
I was in another world —far from 
the strain and fret of business. 
I seemed to see the crescent 
moon, the turreted 
astle, the trouba- 
dour singing 

to his 
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IN THE FIRELIGHT GLOW! 


| An evening spent with my 
I. AEOLIAN-VOCALION 


lady. That ‘‘beauty of enchanted sound,”’ 
reproduced so purely by the Vocalion, 
made me see it. I heard those plaintive, 
liquid notes of love voiced through the 
transcendent beauty of the full orchestra. 
I heard the ’cello full of voluptuous lan- 
guor —the wistful strings of the violin. | 
heard the gentle accents of the flute, the 
eloquent, grave oboe — wreathing them- 
selves through this exquisite processional. 
I heard the mellow sweetness of the horns. 


I heard every instrument swelling from 
the bosom of a wonderful harmony, and 
yet so separately beautiful that each sep- 
arate virgin freshness was preserved in all 
its ravishment. 


It was as if the very orchestra itself 
were playing to me there in the fire-glow 
where [ sat. The Vocalion was producing 
for mearepeated hearing —so astonishing- 
ly beautiful in tone that the music became part of 
me. I felt exalted and moved. The wish to play 
myself this enchanting serenade came upon me. 


So I took the Graduola device in my hand — it 
is part of the Vocalion. Softly, beau- 
tifully 


delicate pressure—those velvet tones ever so gently 


I pressed it. 
their strength proportioned to my most 


melted away. I swelled them forth again. I pressed 


“It was as if the very orchestra itself were playing to me there in the jire-glow 
where Isat. .the Graduola.. enabling me literally to become my own conductor. 
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them down to a very whisper of limpid beauty — for 
this remarkable device never muffles the Vocalion’s 
unduplicatable tones—simply controlling themat their 
source. It was enabling me literally to become my 
own conductor, to press my own mood into the music, 
till at my simple touch the instrument actually re- 
flected every shade of my feeling. 


I seemed to be making this wonderful phono- 
graph almost human—and getting from it a delight 
in its almost instinctive response possible to no 
other phonograph in all the world. 


» +... » Softly the music died away. For a 
moment there was silence, then—laughter, chatter, 
footsteps! The lights were up! Two soft hands 
were over my eyes. It was Betty with a jolly party 
of her young friends and—nothing but a dance 
would do them |!. 


I smiled, for I knew what they wanted — the 
latest Fox Trot — the Georgia Grind — the second 
record I brought home that night ! 


I put it in the Vocalion and they started — 
every one of them. I started too; I could hardly 
help myself as wave upon wave of the sweet yet 
powerful tones of the Vocalion flooded out. There 
seems a richer, rounder, broader quality to the 
tones—a full-bodied tonal opulence which was 
never possible to the phonograph before. Even the 
lower tones have so pure, so full a depth that not 
Betty’s laughter nor all the happy chatter of the 
young folk could dominate it. 


taee ta es ss ° 
What an exquisite dance !*’ cried Betty, when 
is was over. 


**And what tone —what volume! ’’ exclaimed 
Alice. ‘"It’s like dancing to an orchestra. You never 
miss a time beat. Why, it plays wonderful dancing 
music! ’” 


**My dear, it’s a wonderful instrument — this 
Vocalion,’’ I replied. 


And it is. I never thought to hear a phono- 
graph whose tones could be so richly volumed and 
yet so delicate in tonal tint—or to hear one that 
could so perfectly reflect the subtler characteristics 
of every instrument in the whole orchestral choir. 


I thought of the extraordinary new Sound Box 
of the Vocalion—so sized that it has room fitly to 
develop the deeper, more tenderly emotional tones. 
So perfect in construction that it calls out beauties 
actually buried in all records until now. 


I thought, too, of the new Symphonetie Horn' 
whose novel horn material and scientific shape pre- 
serve every slightest shade of tonal beauty developed 
from the sound box. 


And I wondered at the whole scientific miracle 
of this new phonograph, the Vocalion, which has at 
a stride, made sound production almost perfect and 
allows you—though only should you wish to do so 
—to actually become your own conductor, by shading 
any passages you will, melting them away, or swell- 


























. . wave upon wave of the sweet yet powerful tones of 
the Vocalion flooded out—a full-bodied tonal opule nce 
which was never possible to the phonograph before.’ 


ing them forth again—in a word, by changing the monotony 
of a single record just as a performer changes the monotony 
of any single performance. 


+ « « « « « I remember no happier evening than this one, 
passed listening to these ‘‘poetries of sound’’ mirrored for me 
almost flawlessly in my very home by this newer, greater 
phonograph with its pure, pure beauties and its fuller tones. 
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Ye withstanding the marked musical superiorily of the Aeolian- 
Vocalion and the fact that architecturally it sets an entirely 
new standard, ils cost is very moderate. It may be obtained in a 
variety of beautiful models costing from $35 upward,, 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is made exclusively by the Aeolian 
Company. Owing to its relatively limited output, it is on 


exhibition and sale, at present, only in certain cities. 


To all who write, information as to where it may be seen 
will be sent. Also there will be mailed a catalog giving styles 
and prices and containing the most interesting popular treatise 
on “‘tone” and “‘tone-production,’? probably ever published. 


Address Department B 10 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 
AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the world-famous Pianola and the largest manufacturers 
of musical instruments in the world. 





Cooyright, 


1915, The Aeolian Company 


























When you get back from the 
Training Camp at Plattsburg 


Or from your regular summer vacation, or from 
doing the ideal tour with your wife, you naturally 
wish to be amused, to be cheered up, to be intel- 
lectually stimulated and refreshed. One way to 
achieve this result and at the same time forestall 
the holiday season, secure the extra large Christ- 
mas 25-cent number and get in addition the hand- 
some premium picture reproduced on this page, 
is to become a regular yearly subscriber to this 
inimitable paper. 


One Year $5.00. Canadian $5.52, Foreign $6.04. 





Special 
er 


Enclosed 

find One Dol- 

lar (Canadian 
$1.13, Foreign 
$1.26). Send Lire 
for three months to 














Sunset 


(This picture, handsomely printed in full colors, 
measuring 23x16% inches, presented as a premium 
on each yearly subscription.) 





One Year, $5.00. 





Open only to new subscribers; no 
subscriptions renewed at this rate. 


LIFE, 17 West 31st Street, New York 13 
(Canadian, $5.52; Foreign, $6.04) 
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When All the Fighting Men 
Get Home 


OTHING about the great war is 
quite so interesting as its final 
effect on the internal affairs of the na- 
tions so busy with it. When finally 
peace between them is accomplished 
and the common danger that has co- 
erced all intranational factions to co- 
operate has passed, what sentiment will 
those factions have for one another, 
and how will they express them? 

In 1914 England was on the verge 
of civil war. France, governmentally 
speaking, was pretty rotten; Italy had 
unprecedented strikes. In all these 
countries there are interesting read- 
justments coming, but not in any of 
them does one look for revolution. 
All three are democratic countries, and 
not likely to change their form of gov- 
ernment, whatever changes may come 
in social policies. 

But in Germany and Russia, who 
can see the limit of what may come; of 
the sifting out of what has been tried 


Go now fo Glifornia 


~ 


PON ombcrecrilevc ata! free eed rnc 
to See “two fairs for one fare” 


The San Francisco Exposition ends December 4 
The San Diego Exposition ends December 31 

This is the opportunity of a lifetime ! 

Round-trip railroad ticket from Chicago (for example) only costs 
$6229 via direct lines; on sale up to Nov. 30. Sleeper berth,$7 to$13 each 
way. Meals enroute, $2 to#3 a day. Side trip to Grand Canyon $739 extra 
Allow $4 to$7 a day for one week at the Expositions. Add enough for in- 

cidentals. Keturn until December 31. “On your 

Santa Fe way to @lifornia visit the Grand @nyon of 

Arizona-sleeper on @lifornia [imited to the rim. 
Ask for Exposition folder;Grand @nyon 
Or OUTentie-W Lith cre merece) 


W. J. Black.Pass. Traffic Mgr. AT oS F.Ry 
1053 RailWay Exch ange Chicago 




















and found wanting; of the inrush of 
new authority overwhelming the old? 
In Germany there is due the settle- 
ment with Prussia and the Prussian 
dynasty; in Russia a great settlement 
with a corrupt and tyrannous bureau- 
cracy. No good that can come out of 
the war is too good for the Russian 
people. They have been magnificently 
devoted and heroic. But what propor- 
tion of their dues they will get and 
by what process they will get them we 
must wait to see. War is the oppor- 











“The Highest Compact You 
Can Make With Happiness 


Is to Send a Choice Remembrance to Someone” 


ON many occasions it is a most pleasing Gift, that 
Box of Candy! Of Park & Tilford Candies, 
their admirers say, we have brought the study of sat- 
isfying particular people to almost a science. 

Simple, wise and faithful, is the science, that selects 
the Choicest products and hygienically moulds them 
into our "Temptingly Delicious" Candies ! 


PARK & TILFORD 


Chocolates and Bonbons 


Are of a quality name and quality fame that is leading 
throughout the United States. Six thousand Agencies 
are ready to serve you, also our own stores. 

For the coming Holidays, many beautiful 

gift packages are in the course of creation. 


PARK & TILFORD 


NEW YORK 











tunity of the oppressed. The manage- 
ment and responsibility of war fall on 
those in authority. When the managers 
are hard beset, then is the people’s 
chance. Russian rascals had a hard 
crack in the war with Japan; they have 
had another hard crack now. Japan 
gave Russia the Duma. What Germany 
will give her is yet tobe seen, but it will 
be something good—as good, no doubt, 
as great a help to liberty, as what the 
Germans will get from Russia. 





Dumba’s Fighting Retreat 
HESE are great times for rear- 
guard actions. We had a year ago 
the great fighting Anglo-French retreat 
in France. We had lately the hard- 
fought retreat of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas in Galicia, and latest we have 
had Ambassador Dumba hurling back 


Parthian darts at the government h« 


is leaving. 
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HE GORHAM COMPANY announces that 


it has received the following awards at the 


Panama- Pacific Exposition. 

Two Grand Prizes ~ One Special Gold Medal 
for the most artistic installation and exhibit 
over every other in the Varied Industries and 
Manufactures Department~Three Gold Medals 
of Honor~ Twelve additional Gold Medals ~ 
Recognition being given to collaborators by 
awards of One Gold Medal of Honor ~ Four 
Gold Medals and Four Silver Medals —— 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Siversmuths and Goldsrniths 
NEW YORK. k MAND NEW YORK 
A 









GORHAM 
PAVILION 
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THE SETTING SUN 


Lyric Bloom 


i” every flower were a song I’d teach the violets to hymn 
And all the birds were mute, The accents of your name; 
With blossoms would I strew your And then, with tender, tragic hands, 
path I’d spread their bloom above 
And bind your silver lute. : The graves of all those silent ones, 
If every flower were a song The birds who died of love. 
And gardens were aflame, Leolyn Louise Everett. 























“PRAISE GOD, FROM WHOM ALL BLESSINGS FLOW” 








642 “LIFE” 


Life’s Fresh Air Fund 


Inclusive of 1914, Lire’s FresnH Arr Funp 
has been in operation twenty-eight years. In 
that time it has expended $150,987.58 and 
has given a fortnight in the country to 36,767 
poor city children. 

The Fund is supported entirely by bequests 
and voluntary contributions, which are ac- 
knowledged in this column. 


Previously acknowledged .......... $7,463.60 a ii i) 
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Miss Wentworth ......... scdalca Gsdceaine 1.00 } 
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H. G. White....... ere ee sere 1.00 || 
$7,472.86 


Working Up to It 


HAT’S the matter, Adolphus? 
Why, you look nervous and you 
can’t keep still.” 

“You notice it, do you? Fine! 
Fine! I’m smoking a hundred ciga- 
rettes a day, drinking about twenty cups 
of strong coffee, not to mention all the 
other things.” 

“But what’s the idea?” 

“Don’t interrupt me, old fellow. 
I’m just on the verge of inventing a 
new dance.” 





FATE VV RAL ICE R= 


HER 40TH BIRTHDAY 
Time: WITH MY BEST RESPECTS AND MANY HAPPY RE- 
TURNS OF THE DAY. 
“HOW LOVELY! BUT WHAT’S IN IT?” 
“A DOUBLE CHIN, FIFTY WRINKLES, TWO HUNDRED GRAY 
HAIRS AND A GRANDCHILD.” 














Samples 
HO is H. G. Wells?” 
“The greatest writer in Eng- 
land.” 
“And who is Arnold Bennett?” 
“The greatest writer in England.” 
“But how can they both be the 
greatest writer in England?” 
“My dear fellow, that’s nothing at 
all, I assure you. Why, there are any 





number just like them.” 


“PLEASE, MISTER, DE GANG HAS CHIPPED IN AN’. WE WANTS 
TO GIT A LICENSE FOR OUR MASCOT” 


The Order of the Day 


ALLING his trusted secretary to his side, the proud 
Governor of one of our most prominent Southern 
States said: 

“Have the usual number of lynchings taken place 
throughout the State as per schedule?” 

“The usual number.” 

“ Have the usual number of our prominent citizens, prop- 
erly disguised, visited the usual number of jails and hanged 
all the prisoners to their satisfaction?” 

“The usual number.” 

“Have the usual number of editorials in our leading 
newspapers in which the phrases, ‘the fair fame of our 
beloved State,’ ‘our brothers in the North may well con- 
sider,’ ‘we yield to nobody,’ ‘be that as it may,’ etc., 
appeared?” 

“The usual number, Excellency.” 

“Then if anybody calls on important business tell them 
that, owing to the tremendous burden of responsibility that 
has been placed upon me, I have snatched a few hours 
for necessary health, to take a ride in my new motor car.” 
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DANIEL IN THE LIONS’ DEN 


The Evolution of Tipping 
ET us not interfere with 
tipping. Let it go on to its 


__ logical conclusion ftntil the 
pg of society is brought 






h/ into its magical and benefi- 
cent maelstrom. Fundamentally 
, there is no more reason why we 
should give a tip to a railroad porter than to a railroad 
president. This fact will some day be generally recognized. 
Then after each journey we will send checks not only to 
the president and directors of the railroad, but to each 
individual stockholder, in gratitude for their services in 
giving us safe conduct. 

This would not mean, of course, that the directors and 
stockholders would keep all the money thus sent. Part 
of it they would send back in appreciation of our kindness 
in riding on their road and our politeness in admitting it 
in a substantial way. The rest of the money they would 


distribute among their many employees and others along 
the economic line of march. 

The same system would apply to other corporations as 
well. No better means of keeping money in circulation 
could be found, and the final result would be that fixed 
charges, such as interest, prices, rent, wages and so on, 
could be abolished altogether, leaving the tip as the sole 
and supreme form of acknowledging value received. 
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GERMAN NOODLES 
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Bro. Bannard’s Prediction 


R. OTTO BANNARD, the banker- 

altruist who once ran for Mayor 

of New York, brought home from 

England the prediction that “this 

country will be involved with the re- 

mainder of the world in a financial 
cataclysm within a year or two.” 

Very likely; but what to do about 
it? Tell us, please, Mr. Bannard. Shall 
we cash in and pay all we owe while 
stocks, if we have them, still bring 
money? Shall we sell something short 
for the long pull, or shall we simply 
sit tight and take our chances with the 
rest of mankind? 

It recalls Frank Sanborn’s story of 
the young minister who was to preach 
from the text, ‘“ How shall we escape 
it we neglect so great salvation?” He 
planned a sermon in two heads. First, 
How we may escape. Second, The 
neglect of salvation. But Brother 
Bannard neither expounds to us a 
plan of escape nor seems to appreciate 
that it is a form of salvation that he 
sees in prospect. 

But of course it is. It seems safe 
to say that the world was never so 
productive in proportion to its popu- 
lation as it was on August I, I914, 
and never quite so blistered with dis- 
content. Dr. Jacks argues in the 
Atlantic Monthly that the trouble has 
been that wealth developed so fast in 
the last forty years that it outran 
moral character. If that is so, it is 
conceivable that deprivation for a time 
of material and fiscal prosperity may 
give moral character a chance to catch 
up again and cure the world of worse 
troubles, even, that it incurs. It may 
do us a lot of good to be shaken down 
together by an all-pervading calamity. 
Probably it will, and that is the sort 
of salvation Mr. Bannard holds out 
to us. 

It would be fine, of course, for the 
world to acquire goodness and con- 
tentment even at cost of a financial 
cataclysm, but alas, for himself, each 
one of us—such is our fallen nature— 
would prefer to neglect, if we may, this 
particular salvation and escape some 
other way. We would like to get all 
benefits of improvement and still re- 
tain some means with which to finance 
the better life. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING 


“DON’T SHOOT "IM IN THE BACK, REGGIE. 


GIVE THE BEGGAR A SPORTIN’ CHAWNCE” 


“YM PRETENDIN’ I’M A SUBMARINE, OLE TOP” 


But, unlike the young minister, Mr. 
Bannard is no help to us about that. 
He does not suggest where our treas- 
ures may be laid up so that we can 
get them out and buy in when right- 
eousness and peace kiss one another 
and stocks are low. gE. &. WH. 


The Lower Level 
os I can’t tell you how glad I 
am to sit down to dinner in a 
plain business suit.” 
“Where have you been all sum- 
mer?” 
“At an Adirondack camp.” 

















AS IT SEEMS WHEN WIFIE TAKES THE WHEEL 
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Interviews With 
Dead Celebrities \ 


“T SUPPOSED they had all 
forgotten me,” he said, 
sitting down at the foot of a 
plane tree near Mount Ida and 
stroking his ancient beard. 

“No, indeed,” I replied. “ They still 
name some of their remedies after you, 
and I think you are gratefully remem- 
bered by all doctors as having put the 
science of medicine on its feet.” 

Dr. A®sculapius—for it was none 
other than he—nodded his head gravely. 
Then he questioned: 

“T suppose, my friend, that the 
doctors have made great progress since 
my day.” 

“Dear me, yes. Why, you would 
scarcely, 1 imagine, know your own 
profession. We have great hospitals 
everywhere and noble trained nurses; 
we have wonderful operations and in- 
oculations, and a host of scientific 
cures that would astonish you.” 

The old gentleman’s face _ bright- 
ened up. 

“ How interesting!” he murmured. 
“Then I take it there is no more 
sickness.” 

“Well, yes,” I admitted reluctantly, 
“there is. The truth is,” I continued, 
“there is more sickness than ever. 
While in your time you had a few 
simple ailments which served to fill 
all your requirements, we probably have 
hundreds.” 

“And remedies for them, I pre- 
sume,” he mused. 

“Well, I should say so!” 

He looked at me intelligently. 

“Are people still dying?” he asked. 

I was obliged to admit that they 
were. 

“ About the same as usual?” 

“Well, naturally, there are a great 


G 


WAR ITEM 
“ The Russians make a stand on the Bug” 


many more people, and the statistics, 
I am bound to state, are somewhat 
confusing. Still, if I may trust my 
observation, I should say that people 
are dying the same as usual.” 

Once more the old gentleman smiled. 

“T suppose you have specialists,” he 
said. 

“Dear me, yes. They are the ones 
who perform the wonders.” 

He suddenly turned and held out 
his hand. 


A WARNING TO TRIFLERS 


S.A. Hughes— 
~— 


“My friend,” he exclaimed, “I am 
thankful to you, after all these cen- 
turies, for paying me even this belated 
visit. It’s a great thing for me to 
know that the profession I started is 
still going on and still making a grand 
success on the original lines I laid 
down—even though the results are no 
better than ever.” 

“Results!” I exclaimed. 
Doctor, you ought to see them! 
derful operations—sublime cures !——’ 

He stopped me. 

“My friend,” he whispered, “you 
have been so courteous as to visit me 
that I hate to tell you the truth. But, 
between you and me, it’s only the 
same old game I taught ’em all so 
well. You see, even you believe in 
all these cures, though in almost the 
same breath you have admitted that 
people are still dying about the same 
as ever. And why not?” 

“Why not?” I repeated mechani- 
cally. 

“ Why not?” he said. 
“ Because the object of 
the medical profession 
is to preserve its mys- 
teries by constantly in- 
venting new ones to 
deceive its votaries by 
the will-o’-the-wisp of 
perpetual life some time 
in the near future ; to maintain its pres- 
tige by sleight-of-hand and playing 
upon the fears of mankind; to terrify 
the weak and to confuse by its hypo- 
critical machinery, and eternally baffle 
its victims with its hopeless promises. 
My friend, I ought to know it. I 
started it.” 

“ But—— ” 

This time he laughed. 

“The only one they haven’t suc- 
ceeded in killing off,” he said, “is my 
good old friend Father Time. He wins 
from them always and ever.” 


“ Why, 
Won- 
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“HYPHEN! HYPHEN! WHO'S GOT THE HYPHEN?” 
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New York’s New Constitution 


OME of the ablest New York statesmen, politicians and 

lawyers have been getting themselves together recently 

for the purpose of discovering a new Constitution for this 
already long-suffering State. 

The old Constitution is a good deal out of repair. The 
bearings are worn down so that it won’t go up any kind 
of a grade; you have to get into it from the rear. The 
surface is worn threadbare. When it was first acquired 
it was second-hand, and it has been bought and sold so 
many times since that it is really cheaper to get a new one. 
So Mr. Root and some others are assembling the parts, 
and, with the help of some of the editorial writers, hope 
to produce a new constitutional machine that will have at 
least three speeds forward, and in crowded places will, if 
necessary, be able to slow down to four miles an hour. 
It is hoped to get out of it about nine or ten miles 
on the level for every gallon of hot air. 

There being no immediate prospect of an increase in the 
price of hot air, it is hoped when the new Constitution is 
ready for business that the cost of maintaining it will not 
be more than heretofore. 

While we have no desire to embarrass Mr. Root and his 
more or less able associates with any superfluous sugges- 


tions, our own idea of a Constitution for the State of 
New York is about as follows: 


This Constitution ordained this day 
of , 1915. 

Articte I, The number of people, including men, women 
and children, run over in the streets during the next year 
shall be limited to ten thousand. Any person exceeding 
this limit shall do so at his own risk. 

ArticLe II. All department-store proprietors who suc- 
ceed in robbing a large proportion of the poor people of 
their city of their little all shall be sent to Georgia to be 
lynched. 

ArticLe III. The total amount of the State debt shall 
be apportioned among the politicians and contractors of 
the State for them to pay. 

ArticLe IV. Only those men shall hold office under the 
State who have previously demonstrated that they can 
earn a living doing something else. “ 

ArticLE V. The number of “ladies” shall hereinafter 
be restricted to one hundred from each Congressional 
district. 


ArTIcLE VI. All society columns shall be abolished. 
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More News From William 


Henry Irwin 


ILLIAM HENRY IRWIN, de- 
scribed in the Who’s Who as 
“Frequent contbr of fiction and ar- 
ticles to mags,” has contbhd a good piece 
to the September Metropolitan about 
England in the war. If it is a fiction, 
it is good, because it sounds so 
plausible, and if it is an article, it is 
good, because it is so informing. The 
author is the same William Henry 
who rummaged about in northern 
France some months ago and discov- 
ered and wrote up the battle of Ypres 
and printed it in the mags and other 
papers. That was an acceptable ex- 
ploit. So is this later one. 

William Henry stands up for Lord 
Northcliffe and says he helped to do 
England a great service; he clears up 
a good deal of the fog of calumnies 
that had settled down about Kitchener 





“DON’T SHUT YER EYES, LADY. 


"LEre- 


and French; he blames Northcliffe, he 
blames Kitchener, but not so much 
as he praises both. 

Also he praises and expounds Lloyd- 
George and pictures him as a great 
figure and factor in the great work of 
making an industrial war machine of 
all England and the pioneer in making 
England see, what she has begun to 
feel without comprehending, that her 
salvation lies in social teamwork. 

William Henry has a considerable 
gift in serving up views and months-old 
information so that they read like news. 
It is largely a gift of digestion. He 
digests what he picks up, whereas much 
of the information we get about the 
nations of Europe is not only undi- 
gested, but undigestible, and we get it 
in such quantities that we have come 
to be mentally war-dyspeptics. 


HEN meek meets meek, then comes 
the tug of peace. 


YER MIGHT HIT ME” 


Those Miracles 


R. DAVID ORR EDSON, in the 

World, complains that the med- 

ical profession is not properly under- 

stood. He says “the public at large 

appears to expect from medicine a 
record of miracles.” 

And why not? When doctors come 
out in long newspaper interviews and 
magazine articles, announcing miracu- 
lous laboratory achievements and mi- 
raculous remedies, it is but natural for 
the public to expect now and then a 
miraculous cure. 
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VIC'TIM VICTIM 


THE ORIGINAL WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


Hint to Eugenists 

UGENISTS who would like to make a 

little extra money should turn their 

attention to developing, especially among the 

poorer classes, a race of children who look 

older than they are. The object of this is 

to get around the child-labor laws in the 

different States. In some States the laws 

have become so strict and the inspectors so 

alert that it is dangerous to hire children 

which are more than two or three years 

younger than the law permits. But if the 

eugenists would develop a type that would 

look mature, say, at six, then the inspectors could pass 

them with a clear conscience, collecting the proper per- 

quisites from the employer and yet leave a large margin 
of profit. 

Eugenists who want to go into this work in earnest 
should communicate with the National Association of Child 
Employers. This organization is always ready to help 
along commendable efforts of this kind, for the business of 
employing little children is far too remunerative to be left 
to the destructive onslaughts of maudlin sentimentalists. 

ea z. 6. J, 
“IT WONDER if I will ever learn how to dance!” 
“Oh, yes! If you don’t mind how many enemies you make.” 


Depths 


" E was pretty well ashamed of himself, wasn’t he?” 
“He was. He couldn’t have felt much worse if he’d 
been a member of the New York baseball team.” 


“INDEED, DOCTOR, THE POOR CHILD’S APPETITE IS THAT 
FICKLE HE COULD BARELY PUT AWAY A BALE OF HAY 
FOR BREAKFAST” 
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No Time for Trivial Things 


“M* darling, I love you!” 

As the fond lover spoke, hold- 
ing the beautiful girl in his arms in 
the soft light, she raised her head, and 
her cheek blanched as the front door 
gently opened and a faint footstep 
was heard ascending the front stairs. 

“T think ” she murmured, but 
he only clasped her tighter. 

“Tt was only your mother,” he 
whispered. “I caught a glimpse of her 
shadow. My darling, I——” 

“My mother! As I feared!” 

She spranzy up. It was only with 
superhuman strength that he held her. 

“She has gone!” he protested, fold- 
ing her still more closely in his strong 
arms. “She wouldn’t interrupt us. No 
mother does that now. My darling, 
be calm, and during this golden mo- 
ment that we are alone let me tell you 
of this great, overmastering love that, 
like a vast flood i 

But with a supreme effort she had 
broken loose and, quivering with emo- 
tion, stood before him as she prepared 
to leave the room. 

“Listen,” she whispered ; “ hear those 
sounds overhead. They are in my 
room and bode no good. I must fly. 
There is no time to lose.” 

“You don’t love me!” he threatened. 

She smiled grimly as she pushed him 
aside. 

“T love you deeply,” she replied, 
“but this morning, when my dear 
mother was out, I borrowed from her 
two shirtwaists, one petticoat, her coral 
ear-rings and three pairs of her best 
silk stockings, and unless I hurry she 
will find out where I have hidden 
them.” 


THE KEY TO HER HEART 
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HOW SENSITIVE WE FEEL JUST AFTER WE'VE SWORN OFF SMOKING! 


The Busy Burner 


HE report of the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
the great Fiscalfest of the Rock Island Pirates’ and 
Pillagers’ Association was extremely illuminating, but it 
would have been fuller and more satisfactory if more 
information could have been extracted from D. G. Reid, 
one of the chief financiers involved. Mr. Reid was unable 
to be of much help on the witness stand, owing to a 
thoughtful little habit of his of burning his books every 
month. But let us not’ find fault. Perhaps we should be 
thankful that he didn’t burn the railroad. 
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St, PAUL POORHOUSE HAS SMOKING DEN FOR OLD LADIES. 
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TRibutary TRibal TRoll 


Rumpet, TRombones! TRill, TRiangles! 
TRouveurs, TRoll TRochaic TRibutes! 
TRainbands, TRoop, TRaversing TRaffic! 
TRemble! TRaitors TRundling TReasure, 
TRemble! TRacing TRibulation— 
TRuly TRagic TRojan TReatment. 


TRavel TRustwards! TRanquil TRuant, 
TRailing TRuth’s TRemendous TRuncheon, 
TRigly TRailing TRopic TRophies! 
TRuculently TRapping TRimmers, 
TRouble TRanscendental TRiflers! 
TRipping TRumpery TRansplanters, 
TRouble TRoglodytic TRicksters! 
TRiturating TRuckling TRaders, 
TRouncing TRepidant TRaducers, 
TRampling TRemulous TRansgressors, 
TRead TRiumphantly, T. R! 

Arthur Guiterman. 


Where Is Hall Caine ? 


ECENT observers have expressed their anxiety over 

the fact that the tailless cat will shortly disappear from 
the Isle of Man. We are much more concerned for another 
inhabitant of that domain—namely, Hall Caine. What has 
become of this gentleman? Is he the only author in Eng- 
land who has not expressed his opinion about the war? 
His disappearance from the ranks of contemporaneous lit- 
erature is a matter fore genuine concern. 


Artist: YOU SEE, WE MODERNS STRIVE FOR THE PURGATION 
OF THE SUPERFLUOUS, WHICH THROWS THE ACCENT ON THE 
INNER URGE, DO YOU FOLLOW ME? 

Friend: No. I’M AHEAD OF YOU. 
ASYLUM LAST WEEK, 


I CAME OUT OF THE 


THE GUARDIANS 


Different Financiers 


NTUTORED individuals must not assume that finan- 
ciers are necessarily all of one type. During the past 
generation or two the situation has seemed to call for 
financial experts whose chief expertness lay in getting 
our municipalities and our states and our nation heavily 
into debt. 

They, have done it well. Historians will look back at 
the job and agree that it could have been accomplished by 
none but the most marvelous of fiscalizers. But isn’t that 
work about completed? We can’t go on forever owing 
more and more and more money. Some day, after the 
reasons have passed for using a large part of all tax col- 
lections as interest payments on our public debts, we must 
generate a new and a different race of financial experts. 
These will be no less skillful ana no less respectable than 
the ones which now infest the country, but who knows 
but it may be their business to get us out of debt rather 
than into it! 
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HERE is a 
theory that 
when once the 
Germans begin to 
cave in they will 











go like a subway 
section, whole blocks at a time. There 
has been, all along, this theory about 
the great German war machine, that 
once it began to thrash and rattle, 
the rapidity of its dissolution would 
be surprising. And that may be, but 
after a year and two months of fairly 
rough usage it is still a going and 
effective mechanism. 

Berlin, the paper says, makes little 
of the new Franco-British rush on the 
western front. It is related that when 
the German docks at our Hoboken took 
fire, a German steamer was loading 
there. Her captain was warned to get 
out, but he was perfectly calm and 
kept on loading. But in the end the 
sparks from the fire got down into his 
cargo. He had to slam his hatches 
on regardless of the men in the hold, 
and whether his ship was burned up 
or dragged scorched and smoking into 
the stream newspapers of that date 
doubtless recount. Berlin may feel 
about the new offensive as that German 
skipper did about the fire, so hard it 
is for the German mind to appreciate 
events which do not fulfill the pre- 
liminary calculations. 

How much the new lunge at the in- 
vader will amount to cannot be told 
at this writing, but the success, such 
as it is, has been welcomed as the 
most like a victory of anything that 
has happened on the western front 
since the battle of the Marne. 

And the news from Russia is better, 


and Bulgaria, mobilized, has paused 
again to see which way the cat will 
jump, especially since Greece has also 
mobilized with a view to insuring 
proper conduct in Bulgaria. 

All these activities will cost more 
lives, many more, but if the time has 
come in General Joffre’s estimation for 
a serious effort to drive the Germans 
back into Germany we shall have real 
war reading in the papers again, and 
that will be something, for the war 
news has been tedious and dispiriting 
for months past. And of course those 
activities may hasten the end and pos- 
sibly bring that unexpected peace in 
two or three months that Judge Gary 
has been counting on. With the full 
strength of the Allies pounding on the 
western front, and the Russians crowd- 
ing in again, and the Balkans all ablaze 
at last, some definite results may 


reasonably follow. , 





F there were a conundrum, Where 
if not in Mexico would you least 
rather belong? the answer would be, 
In the Balkans. The Balkans may be 
geographically described as that quarter 
of Europe which lies between the devil 
and the deep sea. In any war who- 
ever wins, the Balkans seem to get the 
black spot to lose something. Between 
the Czar and the Sultan and the two 
Kaisers and sometimes the interests 
of the far-flung British Empire to boot, 
it is very unusual political weather 


when the Balkans do not get some- 
thing in the neck. 

They have been very important in 
the present war, and ever since it began 
there has been an incessant competi- 
tion between the Allies and the Teutons 
to see which could draw an imaginary 
map of southeastern Europe which 
would look best to the most Balkans. 
The Allies would have had the whole 
family long ago if it had not been for 
Bulgaria. Bulgaria has bitter griev- 
ances. Nobody has treated her as was 
right. Both England and Russia at 
one time or another have played fast 
and loose with her to her great detri- 
ment. She had a good king, Alexander, 
and a patriot statesman, Stambuloff. 
Her king ‘was discharged, her statesman 
murdered. With others of the family 
—Rumania and Servia—and Greece 
she whipped the Turk in the recent 
first Balkan war. Then her allies 
welched in their agreement with her, 
and she started in to whip them, but 
couldn’t. She hates Servia, Greece and 
Turkey, fears and distrusts Russia, and 
has a profoundly selfish and ambitious 
carpet-bag king—Ferdinand—who likes 
the game of government and is fairly 
good at it, and is ready to bet the last 
Bulgarian on his hand. 

Everybody, -first or last, seems to 
have cheated Bulgaria. It has not im- 
proved her disposition. If she goes in 
with Germany she will either lose with 
her or live to wish she had, but it is 
in her favor that with four centuries 
of experience as a subject of Turkey 
she is used to hard luck and toughened 
to misbehavior. No people who have 
been through what the Bulgarians have 
been through, including the celebrated 
atrocities that infuriated Gladstone, 
should be expected to be good until 
they have had decent treatment for 
several generations. 
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T might be well for the Rockefeller 
“Institute to send an expedition to 
the Balkans to search for the microbe 
of war. It abounds there more than 
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GOTT STRAFE ITALY 


as 


anywhere else in the world. 
in misgovernment, cruelty, greed and 
racial ambitions. From all these pests 
the Balkans have suffered full measure. 
Of course if the Allies win thoroughly 
enough an immense effort will be made 
to clean the Balkans up, settle the 
boundaries of the several states so as 
to accord with the wishes of their 
populations, relieve them of Turks and 
carpet-bag kings and put them on the 


YOU SEE DER LEEDLE DABLEAU! 
DREI DIMES ITALY PLACKS CHERMANY’S PooTs! 


It breeds | 


DREI DIMES A DAY I ENCHOy 1T! 
COLOSSAL! vot?” 


road to better living. But it will be 
a big job, a good deal like domesticat- 
ing hornets. 

And another neighboring job will be 
the rescue of the remnant of the Ar- 
menians, whom the Turks, just now, 
somehow find energy and time to harry, 
massacre and expatriate in unprece- 
dented numbers. Germany does not 
care, and the other European powers 
are too busy to do anything about it. 
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Lord Bryce has called upon our gov- 
ernment to make a stir in this matter. 
Perhaps if Mr. Bryan goes abroad he 
will mention to the Kaiser and the 
Sultan how heartily Americans disap- 
prove of these proceedings. Meanwhile 
there is no doubt that Mr. Lansing and 
Mr. Morgenthau will do what they can, 
and that may be something. 








OME disapproval has been expressed 
of Captain Von Papen, late of 
the German Embassy, for speaking in 
a letter to his wife of the “idiotic 
Americans,” but really that was noth- 
ing against Herr Von Papen, especially 
as he wrote in German and not in- 
tentionally for publication. Germans 
and Americans do not see eye to eye 
just now. We think the Germans are 
temporarily crazy. If Herr Von Pa- 
pen does not agree with that view he 
is almost bound to hold that Americans 
are “ idiotic.” 

If he could only have qualified his 
view a little it would have found con- 
siderable acceptance. Take Henry Ford 
for example. Henry is quoted as say- 
ing: “If I find any of the banks in 
which my company or myself have de- 
posits taking part in the proposed loan 
to the Allies I will immediately close 
our accounts.” If Von Papen had ap- 
plied his German adjective to Mr. Ford 
it would not have seemed much out of 
the way, though of course unfortunate 
as coming from a diplomatic officer. 


? 
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HE voters of New York have got 
to take somebody’s word for the 
merits of the new constitution. Printed, 
it takes up three full pages of news- 
paper in fairly fine type. Not one 
voter in a thousand will read it. A 
good many will learn the chief points 
of change, but the mass of voters who 
vote at all on it will vote on the rec- 
ommendation of their party leaders. 
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WHY BE A TIGHT-WAD WHEN YOU KNOW THEY’LL GET IT ALL SOME DAY? 


He Was Grateful 


E went up to a quiet-looking man 
who was sitting with folded hands 
looking off on the water and said: 
“Pardon, sir. We have never met 
before, but would you mind listening 
to a few decided opinions of mine? I 
am rather an interesting talker. If I 
bore you, stop me at any moment.” 
“Go on, sir.” 
“T thought I hadn’t mistaken you. 
Terrible thing about the Arabic, wasn’t 
it? Lansing and Wilson mean well, 





“FROM AN ADMIRER” 


but as for me, I’d have pitched into the 
Germans at the start. Only way, sir, 
we'll get prepared is to get into a war, 
and now’s the time when they can’t 
fight us. Pity about Jane Addams, 
wasn’t it?” 

“What’s happened to her?” 

“Nice girl, Jane; but, like all women 
and journalists, doesn’t know what 
she’s talking about. When Jane says 
they have to feed soldiers on alcohol 
to make ’em brave, she’s all wrong, If 
a man isn’t brave naturally, nothing 
will make him so, not even alcohol. 
I know it. I’m a very much married 
man. But to proceed. Wasn’t that 
Plattsburg speech of Teddy’s a scream? 
For years and years that man’s friends 
have been trying to save him from 
himself, but it’s no use. A mounte- 
bank, sir, I assure you. But I must 
hurry on. What think you of our 
Mexican policy?” 

“T haven’t ¥ 

“Well, I have. Punk, sir, T assure 
you. I’m no fetid Republican, but we 
should have overrun Mexico at once, 
if only for practice. Me for grim- 
visaged war. Look at England! 
Awful, isn’t it? Twenty-five thousand 
Welsh miners, most of ’em known per- 
sonally to Lloyd-George, striking at a 
critical moment. Militant suffrage, 
sir, is responsible for England’s soggy 
state. Woman, sir, ought to be cowed 
down. Kept where she belongs. I——” 





The quiet-looking man stopped him. 

“*See here, sir,” he ventured; “you 
may be an interesting talker, but you 
can keep this up all day. I’m going. 
But tell me what your object is.” 

The other man smiled. 

“Much obliged to you, sir, for your 
brief attention,” he replied. “The sit- 
uation is simple. I live in a suburban 
town and am married to the president 
of the Wor.an’s Club, who is also 
leader of the Choir Guild, delegate to 
the State suffrage convention and 
weekly lecturer on current events. Not 
having had for fifteen years past the 
slightest opportunity to express an 
opinion at home on any living subject, 
I am forced to depend upon total 
strangers, and must say the world isn’t 
so bad as it seems. Much obliged, sir. 
Hope we'll meet again. Farewell!” 


Doomed to Failure 


HE government has been interest- 
ing itself in a process whereby 
tobacco can be grown without any 
nicotine in it. Nicotineless tobacco is 
said to taste the same as the old 
wicked kind. We do not believe, how- 
ever, that it will be any more popular 
than substitutes for coffee or antiseptic 
kissing. Most people do not care to 
be fooled that way. They prefer to die 
with their boots on, reasonably full of 
bad microbes. 
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The Latest Books 


N the days when the trotting horse was 
king of the American turf it was no 
unusual thing to hear of a great trotter 
being sent against time with a natural 
gaited horse running by his side in 
double harness. “ Directum (with run- 
ning mate), 2.0334 "—that sort of thing. 
A similar spectacle, as curious and as 
exhilarating, is offered us by the simul- 
taneous appearance of two remarkable 
books—an English version of Arthur 
Christensen’s “ Politics and Crowd Mo- 
rality,” and a new novel by H. G. Wells 
called “ The Research Magnificent ’—two 
books which contain parallel treatments 
of identical issues of human _ possibili- 
ties and betterment in the widely differing 
presentations of formal intellectual anal- 
ysis and free dramatic interpretation. 


“"THE RESEARCH MAGNIFICENT” 

(Macmillan, $1.50) is a novel in 
which an idea plays the part of hero; in 
which the effective actors are really the 
shared mental limitations and emotional 
illusions of mankind ; in which the human 
characters do little more than supply the 
mis en scéne, and in which the “ story” 
(or what would ordinarily be the story) 
provides the background. In form it 
is the life history of one William Ben- 
ham, an Englishman who set out to be a 
spiritual aristocrat, and who, in the end 
and after many backslidings, goes down 
in almost ridiculous defeat, yet glimpses, 
as he thinks, the only practicable road 
of social progress. The book is written 
with amazing vividness. The supporting 
“story ” is summarized in interludes of 
vitascopic condensation. And the spir- 
itual drama is “gotten over” with all 
the impact of its essential truth to nature. 


HE Danish author of “ Politics and 
Crowd Morality” (Dutton, $2.50) 

has undertaken to forecast, by means of 
a close but clear-worded analysis based 
on modern studies of crowd psychology, 
the fate of parliamentary government, 
the possibilities of democracy, and the 
hopes that we may legitimately entertain 
of ultimately breaking the deadlock be- 
tween abstract ideals and concrete per- 
formance in the field of public as op- 
posed to individual ethics. The subject 
thus concisely stated sounds academic and 
far from alluring. But the book itself, by 
constantly envisaging us with the hidden 
meanings of every-day experience, makes 
thinking a stimulant rather than a drudg- 





Motorist: 


ery. And the two authors by their totally 
different methods suggestively reach sim- 
ilar conclusions. 


“T)YRUDENCE OF THE PARSON- 
AGE” (Bobbs-Merrill, $1.25) is for 
simpler souls. It is, presumably, intended 
as a “ girls’ story.” But it is written 
with such obviously genuine enjoyment 
of the tumultuous, happy-go-lucky, hand- 
to-mouth family life—in the small Iowa 
town where his charge lies—of the wid- 
owered Methodist minister of the tale and 
of the five girls of whom twenty-year-old 
Prudence is the eldest, that its appeal is 
a wide one and directed to a wholesome, 
human and good-to-preserve simplicity. 
The author, Ethel Hueston, has drawn 
upon a fund of amused yet sympathetic 
observation for her material. 


WEIGHTY volume (three and three- 
quarter pounds avoirdupois) by 
Edward Step, an English naturalist, is 
called “‘ Marvels of Insect Life” (Mc- 
Bride, Nast, $3.50) and ought to get 
itself read to tatters and thumbed into 
dog-ears in any house where there are 
children. It contains a vast conglomerate 
of interesting matter about insects fa- 
miliar and exotic, and is illustrated by 
a multitude of drawings, photographs and 
colored plates. Raymond L. Ditmars, 
curator of reptiles at the Bronx Zoo, 
vouches in an introducticn for the au- 
thor’s entomological soundness and com- 
pares him favorably with Fabre. We 
may, one hopes, accept the voucher with- 
out endorsing the comparison. 


YOU OUGHT TO GIVE HER MORE GAS ON THAT HILL, OLD MAN, OR You'LL 
STALL YOUR ENGINE 


IR A. T. QUILLER-COUCH’S “Nicky- 
Nan, Reservist’ (Appleton’s, $1.35) 
is one of the first direct fictional dealings 
with war conditions in England that any 
prominent English writer has given us. 
And while it is essentially light comedy in 
its content, and handled with the same 
quizzical recognition of the humorous 
surface qualities of life that “ Q ” showed, 
for example, in “ True Tilda,” it is subcu- 
taneously eloquent of England’s popular 
failure to grasp the empire’s vital in- 
terest in the war. Nicky-Nam is a half- 
crippled “character” and ex-fisherman 
in a small English village by the North 
Sea, who finds and attempts to hide some 
hidden treasure about the time of the 
naval-reserve mobilization. 


B" the implications of “ Nicky-Nan” 
are as nothing compared to those 
of “Armageddon,” a “modern epic 
drama” by that least modern of English 
celebrities, Stephen Phillips. This pre- 
sents, in a prologue, some scenes, and 
an epilogue, an almost unbelievable proof 
of fatuity in the face of crisis. The 
prologue is staged in Hell, where Satan, 
Beelzebub, Moloch, the spirit of Attila, 
and a few other moderns make Miltonic 
Fourth of July orations to each other. 
The “scenes” show a German general 
plotting atrocities, and an English gen- 
eral refusing to join allied staff officers 
in reprisals. And the epilogue is in Hell 
again, where Satan, in some unexplained 
way, appears to have been disabled by 
spiritual shrapnel. We weep and pass on. 


J. B. Kerfoot. 














SOME OF 
THE WAYBURN 
PRETTIES 
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Waking Up the Century 


ERHAPS what was the New Theatre, and now 

is the Century, has reached its best estate as 
housing for Mr. Ned Wayburn’s extravaganza show. 
The house’s vicissitudes have been many since that 
first big, glorious night when “ Antony and Cleo- 
patra” was produced to the disappointment of 
every one who had hoped that the New Theatre, 
with all the money that had been lavished upon 
it, meant the beginnings of a truly national theatre. 
Were space available it would be easy to tell now 
how the costly experiment was based on folly and 
why it was doomed to come to nothing. 

The dead past has buried its dead and just now 
we are concerned with the extremely lively present 
as exemplified in the Wayburn effort to utilize what 
remains of the remains of the previous monumental 
failure. There is, for instance, the revolving stage 
that was one of the most costly features of the 
original enterprise. Until now no one ever had 
any reason to know of its existence. One of the 
most artistic features of the present show is a very 
evident use of its possibilities. Practical showman- 
ship doesn’t mean art by any means, but here is 
an instance of its superiority to amateurism in the 
way of not wasting valuable accessories. The big- 
ness of the stage, too, never showed to such ad- 
van‘sge as it does now when filled with platoons 
of Mr. Wayburn’s pretty girls. 
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HE Wayburn show is impressive in its much- 

ness. Perhaps there is—or was—too much of a 
muchness. Certainly every one who saw the first 
performances came away without any very distinct 
impressions. There was a lot of entertainment, 
but very little that made a dent in the memory. 
There was a vastness of quantity that obliterated 
anything there might have been of quality. 

One impression survived. Mr. Wayburn is un- 
doubtedly a master selector and trainer of choruses, 
but in the matter of principals he has not the 
same talent. Otherwise he would not have had 
that agreeable little dancer, Adelaide, exploited to 
the point of tiresomeness nor so much of Blossom 
Seeley, of whom a little is too much. The familiar 
and unquestioned abilities of Trixie Friganza were 
also excessively relied upon, as were those of other 
favorites recruited from the vaudeville stage. 

The Wayburn show as first presented could be 
cut down largely and to large advantage for gen- 
eral effect. Mr. Bert Leslie with such lines as 
“the wages of gin is breath” managed to reach 
the understanding of the big auditorium, but in the 
main The Century is best adapted to the general 
impressions to which Mr. Wayburn’s abilities best 
lend themselves. He could dispense with much of 


his present high-salaried talent and have still re- 
maining a very good entertainment fitted to the 
bigness of the Century’s stage and auditorium. 





— 
HE main fault with “ Husband and Wife” is 
that Mr. Charles Kenyon, the author, fails to 
emphasize the motives which might have been clear 
in his own mind as actuating his characters. The 
audience has to take hearsay for the extravagance 
of the wife which drives her cashier husband to a 
defalcation and also wait for the dénouement of 
the play to show that the husband and wife really 
loved each other. Throughout the play there is 
little. to justify, from anything the audience can 
see, his willingness to steal to take care of her ex- 
penditures, not very manifest, or her willingness to 
elope with another man. The author shows very 
little to make either course of action plausible. 
Therefore, while the play holds the interest, it fails 
to get any strong grasp on the reason. 

Perhaps it is this lack of reality in the play that 
makes the acting seem so insincere. Mr. Robert 
Edeson, as the husband, is too evidently an actor 
and not a man. Mr. Montagu Love is a too 
likable villain, and Miss Olive Tell, charming in 
appearance and movement, lacks genuine inspira- 
tion from what the author has provided in her 
role as the wife. . 

An ingenious plot makes “ Husband and Wife” 
interesting, but not convincing nor moving. Some- 
thing of greater strength was expected from the 
author of “ Kindling.” 


aS) QOS 
N “Two Is Company” the good old waltz with 
its sweetness of strain and sensuous emphasis 
triumphs completely over the at present more popu- 
lar and more concussive ragtime. In fact, there 
is so much waltz in “Two Is Company” that it 
becomes somewhat cloying and it would seem as 
though a few of the waltz numbers might be cut 
out to advantage. ; 
The libretto has a really humorous motive in 
the rivalry of the two detectives, one with a staff of 
attractive young women and the other with young 
men assistants, to provide compromising situations 
for man or wife, as the case may require. In 
the cast it was an unusual experience to find a 
comic-opera prima donna with the sure and finished 
methods of Georgia Caine, so manly a singing hero 
as Mr. Claude Flemming and comedians so little of 
the slap-sti¢k school as Messrs. Nairn and Harvey, 
portraying the rival detectives. 


“Two Is Company” comes mighty near being 


comic opera as we used to know it in days of 
greater refinement than these. It is worth seeing 
and hearing by those who like their entertainment 
musical and humorous. 


FTER American manicures have filed down the 
London accent of the English actors in 
“Stolen Orders” and the company has become 
better acquainted with the acoustics of the Man- 
hattan Opera House, it will be easier for the audi- 
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ences that are bound to see the big melodrama to under- 
stand what it is all about. Of course no one will ever be 
able to grasp the whole plot, but that isn’t really essential. 
In these Drury Lane plays the thrilling situations and the 
spectacular scenes are the things that count. There are 
enough of them in “Stolen Orders” to make one forget 
that there is supposed to be a story conmecting them. 
Gentlemen accustomed to taking their after-dinner naps 
at the theatre should avoid “Stolen Orders.” The rapid 
fire of sensations will disturb their slumbers. Metcalfe. 









UAC ONFIDENTIAL* GUIDE 


Astor.— Hit-the-Trail Holliday,” by Mr. George M. Cohan and 
others. Billie Sunday’s career made the suggestiort for a fairly 
amusing and well produced farcical comedy. 

Belasco.—* The Boomerang,” by Messrs. Winchell Smith and Vic- 
tor Mapes. Welkacted and diverting light comedy amusingly directed 
at some weak spots in the practice of medicine. 

Booth.—Mr. E. H. Sothern in “The Two Virtues,” by Alfred 
Sutro. Notice later. 

Candler.—‘ The House of Glass,” by Max Marcin. Interesting 
and well-acted drama based on a crime and an unusual case of police 
memory. 

Casino.—‘*‘ The Blue Paradise.” Comic operetta with unusually 
tuneful Viennese music and a real plot. 

Century.—Mr. Ned Wayburn’s “ Town Topics.” See above. 

Comedy.—Closed. 

Cort.—*‘ The Princess Pat,” by Messrs. Victor Herbert and Henry 
Blossom. Notice later. 

Eltinge.—Closed. 

Empire.—Last week of “‘ Grumpy.” Mr. Cyril Maude’s admirable 
portrayal of the title character in an agreeable melodramatic comedy. 

Forty-eighth Street.—‘ Husband and Wife,” by Mr. Charles Ken- 
yon. See above. 

Forty-fourth Street——Moving pictures taken inside the German 
lines and on the Russian front. 

Fulton.—* Some Baby.”’ Farce, amusing but not of the most re- 
fined sort. 








THE WAYBURN CHORUS 


Gaiety.—** Young America.” Amusing but sketchy little play with 
a boy and his dog as the most important characters. 

Globe.—* Chin-Chin.”” Montgomery and Stone in an elaborate 
musical extravaganza which still maintains its popularity, although 
in its second year. , 

Harris.—* Rolling Stones.” Amusing and _ well-acted comedy 
based on the career of two young adventurers who finally make good 
in business, 

Hudson.—“ Under Fire.” War drama, interesting, well staged 
and with some spectacular scenes. 

Knickerbocker.—Varied bill of picture plays with well-known 
actors in star parts. 

Liberty.—*‘ The Birth of a Nation.” Holds its place as the most 
impressive of the American-made films. Deals graphically with epi- 
sodes during the rule of terror under the Ku Klux Klan. 

Little.—Closed. 

Longacre.—*‘ The Girl Who Smiles.” Agreeable operetta with 
catchy music of reminiscent quality. 

Lyceum,—“ The Duke of Killicrankie,” followed by Sir J. M. 
Barrie’s sketch entitled “‘ Rosalind,’ with Marie Tempest as the star 
Witty comedy material delightfully interpreted. 

Lyric.—* Two Is Company.” See above. 

Manhattan Opera House.—* Stolen Orders.” War melodrama from 
London. See above. 

Maxine Elliott’s—* Our Children,” adaptation of “ Mein Leo 
pold,” by Mr. Louis Anspacher. Domestic drama bf paternal affec 
tion with a German-American father well portrayed by Mr. Emmett 
Corrigan. 

Park.—May Irwin in “ 33 Washington Square.” Comedy of con 
temporary New York life, amusing and showing the star to good 
advantage. 

Playhouse.—Grace George in Langdon Mitchell’s “‘ The New York 
Idea.”” Notice later. 

Princess.—Closed. 

Punch and Judy.—Closed. 

Republic.—* Common Clay,” by Mr. Cleves Kinkead. Mr. John 
Mason and Jane Cowl heading an excellent cast in an interesting 
and forcible drama with sex injustice as its theme. 

Shubert.—“ The Road to Happiness,” with William Hodge as the 
star. Rustic drama built and acted along the usual lines, with all 
the customary rural and agricultural accessories. Amusing in its line 

Thirty-ninth Street.—Closed. 

Vitagraph.—‘ The Battle Cry of Peace.” Moving-picture arg 
ment in behalf of greater preparedness for war in the United States 
Impressive in spots, but very moving-pictury in others. 

Winter Garden.—Closed for rehearsals of a new t. b. m. show 
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(Each story printed under the above heading is a candidate for the $1,000, 
$500 and $250 prizes offered in Lire’s 
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Faithful to the End 


By Clair 

MBARKATION of the roth Lon- 
don Reservists for France was 

the occasion of a demonstration in the 
city such as had not been seen since 
the Canadian contingent crossed the 
Channel. The call for these fresh troops 
had a sinister significance. It meant 
that the long awaited “general ad- 
vance” from Calais to Belfort was im- 
pending. At the quay, where the dingy 
transports were swallowing up file after 
file of England’s youth, were hundreds 
of women and girls come to bid a 
bitter-sweet farewell to their lads, 
whose vigorous bodies were to be 
crammed into the hungry maw of war. 

Lieutenant Topham, Wing Com- 
mander of the aerial division with the 
10th, stood apart at the far end of the 
quay. He had just finished superin- 
tending the loading of his machines. 
He was watching the troops file aboard, 
hungrily absorbed in the dramatic 
scenes that passed, one after the other 
like cinema scenes, when wife, mother, 
sweetheart, sister, kissed loved ones 
good-bye. He moved nearer the slop- 
ing gangway where were enacted these 
hasty tender farewells, swift embraces 
at the foot of -the passage, so swift the 
progress of the tramping files was 
scarcely halted, each woman, for an 
instant, giving up her soul in an em- 
brace—and the next instant giving up 
her son, brother, or mate to his 
Maker—or his destroyer. 

Topham was deeply moved by the 
scenes. But it was a selfish emotion. 
There was no one to bid him farewell. 
For the first time in his careless life 
he felt the lack. He had no mother, 
no sister, no sweetheart. His men 
friends, even, were not there; they had 
gone on before. 

As he moved nearer the ship on 
which he was to take passage for 
France and the wild dash in air for 
which he had been detailed, to shell 
the recently established German Zep- 
pelin base near “ Hill 60,” there came 
over him a premonition of death and a 
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yearning emotion. He wanted some 
human being to bid him farewell, 
some one who placed his life above 
all else, a woman who cared. 

In his abstracted progress he almost 
ran into the figure of a girl. She 
was standing close to the moving file, 
and in her searching eyes, as Topham 
looked in silent apology, he saw a 
fire that thrilled him. He noted, too, 
beauty, and a band of mourning on 
her sleeve. Her gaze pierced Topham 
with compelling appeal. The bugle was 
giving its piercing call, “ All hands on.” 
With a sudden impulse Topham 
stepped close to the girl. 

“ Are you sending—some one away?” 
he queried. 

She shook her head and touched the 
band on her arm. 

“My father—a month 
Ypres,” she replied. 

“T am going—over there,” eagerly 
explained Topham, “and I have no 
one. I feel that I—shall never return. 
I wonder if you—Will you kiss me 
good-bye? I promise you I shall never 
kiss another woman—that I will be 
faithful—until the end,” he finished 
with wistful whimsicality. 

Her smile was like a soft flame. 
Without a word she stepped close to 
him and, as he doffed his cap and bent, 
she clasped him about the neck, drew 
his close-cropped head down and kissed 
him on the lips. 

There was no time for words. 
Topham had to spring for the moving 
gang-plank. The bugle had sounded its 
last call for stragglers such as he. 


ago—at 


The girl who had given him his sweet . 


farewell was swallowed up in the 
crowd. 

Half way across the Channel Top- 
ham found he could not even recall 
the girl’s features, the color of her eyes 
or hair. All that remained to him was 
a dim impression of sweet, yearning 
womanliness, an abstract conception. 

At the transfer hospital, a week 
later, Topham’s shattered, helpless 








form was laid for a few moments on 
a cot. His fall from a great height 
after a desperate duel with a German 
Taube left him victor and hero but 
with the shadow of death hovering 
over him. Numbness mercifully stilled 
the pain that had gripped him and 
he lay passive. It was not until he 
felt the touch of a hand softer than 
that of the hurrying surgeon who had 
given hasty “first aid” examination 
that he opened his eyes. A woman 
nurse, the only one he had seen so 
near the lines, was bending over him. 
He could see only dimly. A _ mist 
was over his eyes from the explosion 
of his engine. Her touch, however, 
seemed to give him a thrill of vitality. 
When she moved on he sank into a 
semi-coma, with the feeling of chill 
Death bearing down on him. She 
moved again to his side and he moaned. 
The grim grip was tightening. Like 
a boy he was afraid. In the world 
there was only himself, this woman 
and approaching Death. 

“T am going,” he muttered swiftly, 
as the nurse bent near. “ Will you 
kiss me good-bye? I can promise 
you— I will be faithful—until the end.” 
His smile was a pitiful effort at humor. 
He felt her warm lips on his—and 
then oblivion. 

Topham came to himself—save for 
the memory of a delirium of travel 
in motor-ambulance and boat—in a 
clean white bed in a large, lofty room. 
When his senses cleared he knew he 
was in England. White-clad nurses 
moved about the room in which were 
many other beds containing huddled 
or stretched-out figures. At his first 
movement one of the nurses came to 
his bedside. Her keen glance, under 
her significant cap, spoke efficiency 
and warm human sympathy. A few 
deft touches, a spoon of medicine, a 
pat of the pillow and she was gone. 

Topham awoke again in the dark 
small hours when man’s vitality is at 
its lowest ebb ; awoke with that familiar 
depression, as of a chill hand gripping 
his heart—squeezing his very soul. It 
was Death, again, groping for him. 
Only his brain seemed clear. He 
tinkled, with a supreme effort, the bell 
at his bedside. A nurse came, her face 
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indistinct in the dim light, and bent 
over him in an attitude of solicitation. 

“What is it?” she asked and her 
voice seemed that of an angel from 
Heaven. 

“T—I am almost gone,” gasped Top- 
ham. “My heart is stopping. I—I 
am not afraid—but—it is so lonely. I 
have no one. Could you—kiss me— 
good-bye?” 

He was halted by a swift movement. 
She had raised his head and he swal- 
lowed a draft of something that sent 
a liquid thrill through him. In a trice 
his feeling changed from that of a sink- 
ing suffocating soul to that of a man 
whose life is rushing back into him. 
The nurse was smiling into his eyes. 


‘ore 
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“You were going to say,” she mur- 
mured musically, “that you will be 
faithful to the end.” 

Topham opened his eyes wider. That 
face—the ripe lips—the clear, burning 
eyes! They were those of the girl at 
the quay—of the nurse at the trans- 
fer hospital—no, of the nurse who had 
bent over him when he first regained 
consciousness here—yes, of all three. 
A deep flush overspread his pallid face. 

“You said you would be faithful to 
the end,” she repeated roguishly. He 
groped for an answer. 

“In my mind,” he confessed, “I did 
not know you. But in my heart I 
must have known you all the time.” 

Then she kissed him again. 


“The Woman in the Case” 


‘By Mary Sams Cooke 


ACK BURROUGHS’S dog broke 
from him and made a sudden dive 
down the first opening. The usual 
clear whistle made no_ impression. 
“Jim” was off. Jack quickly followed, 
and to his relief saw a big Irishman 
patting “Jim’s” head; “Jim,” with 
unmistakable signs of delight, jumping 
up and down and rubbing against the 
man. 

That started the strange friendship 
between Jack Burroughs, lawyer, 
sportsman, and Dennis O’Sullivan. 

Dennis lived in the last house on 
“Grasshopper Hill.” It was a little 
less ramshackle, a little more independ- 
ent looking than the rest of the row 
that faced on a small bluff above the 
railroad tracks, and its garden bloomed 
like a rose, Dennis himself was large, 
burly, rather red of face, but with the 
twinkling blue eyes and the genial 
courtesy of the true son of Erin. 

Later Dennis brought out to the al- 
most palatial suburban home of Jack 
Burroughs rare bulbs and old-fash- 
ioned flowers ; Jack got Dennis to help 
him in making his own garden beauti- 
ful. 

As the war dragged its fearful way 
along they, strange to say, never even 
mentioned it, until one day in June 
suddenly Jack said: ‘ Dennis, I have 
written to a cousin in England to know 
if it’s possible for me to get a com- 
mission in the English army.” 


Dennis looked up from the border 
he was working and demanded: 

“For why and I should like to 
know?” 

“Well, Dennis, you see, my great- 
grandfather was an Irish patriot, and 
came over here during Emmet’s re- 
bellion ; but now Ireland needs me, and 
I’m going.” 

“From what part of the ould coun- 
try was yer grandfather?” 

“Oh, from near Lough Neagh.” 

“Are ye maning County Antrim, 
Misther Burroughs? ” 

“Sure, Dennis.” 

“Thin I’m yer boy, and will go with 
ye.” 

Jack was rather startled, but on sec- 
ond thought he decided to take the 
risk. ; 

“Dennis, will you sign the pledge if 
I take you?” 

Dennis’s blue eyes twinkled, and with 
a comical smile he lifted his cap from 
his fiery head and said, “Shure, yer 
honour.” 

Both gardens bloomed gaily in the 
June sunshine; both men talked and 
worked and planned in secret for 
their swift going. At last the letter 
came. 

Jack, as gay as a boy, went first to 
Dennis. “Come out to the house to- 
night, Dennis, and we will make our 
final arrangement.” 

“Ye can count on me, and I will be 


that grateful to ye for the whole o’ 
me life.” 

With his letter held high, Jack, with 
“Jim” at his heels, gaily waved it to 
a sweet girl that he caught a glimpse 
of on a neighboring porch. 

“Can I come in, Eleanor?” he called. 

The blue eyes gave him welcome. 
He sat on the lower step and, leaning 
against the post, looked up at the girl. 

“Eleanor, I am off to the war!” 

The smile froze on the sweet lips, 
the slender, strong hands clenched, but 
the girl’s voice was quiet as she 
answered: 

“T hardly understand, Jack.” 

Then he eagerly explained how his 
cousins in England, with the same 
strain of Irish blood in their veins, 
were fighting—nay, some dying—on the 
battlefields in France, and call had 
come to him, and he must go. 

He stood tall and straight, his grey 
eyes flashing—those eyes she so loved 
—his head thrown back: Ah! The 
girl felt he would lead his men even 
unto death. He gave his warm, merry 
smile; surely she would understand. 

“Sit down, Jack, dear. Yes, I un- 
derstand,” she smiled into those eager 
eyes, “ but you do not understand. No, 
wait, please—you are an American, 
Jack, first, last and all the time; and 
now soon, only too soon, your country 
might need all such men as you. You 
cannot desert your country now! You 
cannot, cannot, Jack, dear!” 

And Jack understood. 

How to tell Dennis, how to break the 
news to him; what was he to say? 

As later he saw the big man walking 
slowly up the path Dennis touched his 
cap to Jack. 

“Will ye pardon me pipe, Misther 
Burroughs, being that low in me mind 
I kinnot spake without it?” 

Jack smiled. 

“T am a bit low meself, Dennis.” 

“Well, I had best out with it like a 
man, Misther Burroughs. I went to 
spake to me Nora, and she said, ‘ Den- 
nis O’Sullivan, have ye lost the little 
bits o’ wits ye be blessed with? Not 
one foot do ye stir from your own 
country. Did ye not become an Ameri- 
can citizen this five years back?’ And, 
shure, Misther Burroughs, ’twas true 
the word she spake!” 
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KNOW that I can easily, quickly and positively 

prove to you that you are only half as alive as 

you must be to realize the joys and benefits of living 
in full; and that you are only half as well as you 
should be, half as vigorous as you can be, half as 
ambitious as you may be, and only half as well 
developed as you ought to be. 


The fact is that no matter who you are, whether you are young or 
old, weak or strong, rich or poor, I can prove to you readily by demonstration 
that you are leading an inferior life, and I want the opportunity to show you 
the way in which you may completely and easily, without inconvenience or 
loss of time, come in possession of new life, vigor, energy, development and a 
higher realization of life, success and happiness. 


Become Superior to Other Men. The Swoboda System can make a better human 
being of you, physically, mentally and in every way. The Swoboda System can do more 
for you than you can imagine. It can so vitalize every organ, tissue and cell of your body 
as to make the mere act of living a joy. It can give you an intense, thrilling and pulsating 
nature. It can increase your very life. I not only promise it, I guarantee it. My 
guarantee is unusual, startling, specific, positive and absolutely fraud proof. 


Why Take Less Than Your Full Share of Life and Pleasure? Are you living a full 
and successful life? Why not always be at your best—thoroughly well, virile, energetic? 
Why not invest in yourself and make the most of your every opportunity? It is easy 
when you know how. The Swoboda System points the way. It requires no drugs, no 
appliances, no dieting, no study, no loss of time, no special bathing; there is nothing to 
worry you. It gives ideal mental and physical conditions without inconvenience or trouble. 


The Swoboda System of Conscious Evolution is no experiment. I am giving it suc- 
cessfully to pupils all over the world. I have among my pupils hundreds of doctors, 
judges, senators, members of cabinet, ambassadors, governors, thousands of business and 
professional men, farmers, mechanics and laborers, and almost an equal number of 
women—more than two hundred thousand people have profited through this system. 


Your Earning Power, your success, depend entirely upon your energy, health, 
vitality, memory and will power. Without these, all knowledge becomes of small value, 
for it cannot be put into active use. The Swoboda System can make you tireless, improve 
your memory, intensify your will power, and make you physically just as you ought 
to be. I promise it. 


What Others Have to Say: 








Pupils are men and 
women, ranging 
in age from 
14 to 92. 





Originator of 
Conscious Evolution 


MY NEW COPYRIGHTED BOOK IS FREE. It explains 


Why Not Live the Thoroughly Enjoyable and Successful Life 


“Fourteen years ago at the age of 68 I was an old man: today 
at the age of 82 1 am the marvel of my friends. [| am younger 
than most men at 40. Yoursystem gave me a new on life.” 

“Doctors told me I had hardening of the arteries and high blood 
pressure. They advised me against exercise. Conscious evolution 
reduced my blood pressure and made a new man of me.” 

Last week I had a reading of my blood pressure, and was 
gratified to learn that it was fully ten points below the previous 
reading. This was a surprise to me as bette ape me 
who did not believe that my blood pressure could be 
because of my advanced age.” 

“Can’t describe the satisfaction I feel.” 

“Worth more than a thousand dollars to me in increased 
mental and physical capacity.” 

“IT have been enabled by your system to do work of 
mental character previously impossible for me.” 

“I was very skeptical, now am pleased with results ; have 
gained 17 pounds.” 

“The very first lessons began to work magic. In my 
gratitude I am telling my croaking and complaining friends, 
“Try Swoboda’.” 

“Words cannot explain the new life it imparts both to 
body and brain.” 

“It reduced my weight 29 pounds, increased my 
chest expansion 5 inches, reduced my waist 6 inches.” 

“T cannot recommend — system too highly, and 
without flattery believe that its propagation has been 
of great benefit to the health of the country.” 

““My reserve force makes me feel that nothing is 
impossible, my capacity both physically and mentally 
is increasing daily.” 

“T have heard your system highly recommended 
for years, but I did not realize the effectiveness of it 
until I tried it. I am glad indeed that I am now 









the SWOBODA SYSTEM OF CONSCIOUS EVOLUTION 
and the human body as it has never been explained before. 
It will startle, educate, and enlighten you. 

My book explains my new theory of the mind and body. 
It tells, in a highly interesting and simple manner, just what, 
no doubt, you, as an intelligent being, have always wanted 
to know about yourself. | 

You will cherish this book for having given you the first real under- 
standing of your body and mind. It shows how you may be able to obtain 


a superior life; it explains how you may make use of natural laws to 
your own advantage. 


My book will give you a better understanaing of yourself than you 
could obtain from a college course. The information which it imparts 
cannot be obtained elsewhere at any price. It shows the unlimited possi- 
bilities for you through conscious evolution of your cells; it explains my 








taking it.” Age is no 
“Your system developed me most wonderfully.” bar to th 
“I think your system is wonderful. I thought I e 
was in the — ¥ physical nee before I wrote for benefits to 
your course, but I can now note the greatest improve- . 
ment even in this short time. I cannot recommend be derived 
your system too highly. Do not hesitate to refer ae tee 
to me.” 
“You know more about the human body than any _ r 
man with whom I have ever come in contact personally persona 
or otherwise.” mail in- 
“Your diagnosis and explanation of my brain trouble : 
was arevelation tome. I have had the best physicians structions 
of my State, but your grasp of the human body exceeds 
anything I have ever heard or known. I have read 
your letters to many people, also to my physicians, 
who marvel at them.” 


deep breathing. 


mind. 


discoveries and what they are doing for men and women. Thousands have 
advanced themselves in every way through a better realization and conscious 
use of the principles which I bave discovered and which I disclose in my book. 
It also explains the dangers and after-effects of exercise and of excessively 


Write today for my Free Book and full particulars before it slips your 


You owe it to yourself at least to learn the full facts concerning the 
Swoboda System of conscious evolution for men and women. 


ALOIS P. SWOBODZ, 1354 Aeolian Building, New York City, N. Y. 
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How Was She to Know? 


Mrs. WILLIAMS, who had recently re- 
turned from abroad, was attending an 
afternoon tea which was given in her 
honor. 

“And did you actually go to Rome?” 
asked the’ hostess. 

“I really don’t know, my dear,” replied 
Mrs. Williams. “You see, my husband 
always bought the tickets.” 

—Ladies Home Journal. 


Unnecessary Preparation 


“Tommy,” cautioned his mother, “be 
sure to come in at four this afternoon 
to get your bath before you go to the 
Jones’s to supper.” 

“But, mother,” protested the lad, “I 
don’t need a bath for that. They said 
it was to be most informal.” 

—Harper’s Magazine. 





A MAN was walking along the street, 
and he saw a house on fire. He rushed 
across the way and rang the bell. After 
some time a lady, who proved to be 
slightly deaf, appeared at the door. 

“Madam, your house is on fire.” 





“What did you say?” 

The man began dancing up and down. 
He pointed above. “I said your house 
is afire! Flames bursting out! No time 
to lose!” 

“What did you say?” 

“House afire! Quick!” 

The lady smiled. “Is that all?” 
said sweetly. 

“Well,” replied the man_ hopelessly, 
“that’s all I can think of just now.” 

—Argonaut. 





“So,” said the old general, “ you think 
you would make a good valet for an old 
wreck like me, do you? I have a glass 
eye, a wooden leg, and a wax arm that 
need looking after, not to mention false 
teeth, and so forth.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, general,” replied 
the applicant, enthusiastically ; “ I’ve had 
lots of experience. I worked six years 
in the assembling department of a big 
motor-car factory.”—Tit-Bits. 


she 





Mr. Potato: 1T’S A DREADFUL NUISANCE 
WHEN ONE HAS TO COME TO WEARING 
GLASSES. 
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OMETHING better. 

Americans are always look= 
ing for something better. In 
Perrier they have found it. 
From the first glass, the out- 
standing superiority of Perrier 
is apparent to the sophisticated 
palate. Carbonated with its own 
gas, crystal-pure and sparkling, 
it has, by sovereign right of 
superiority, taken its place upon 
the best tables everywhere. 


To quench hot 
weather thirst drink 
The Champagne 
of Table 


Waters. 


Perrier is bottled at the Springs in the South of 
France amidst the glorious French vineyards. There 
is no saltiness in Perrier, the great reason why 
it combines so perfectly with Wines and Spirits. 





The enthusiasm for France inspired 
by Lafayette is re-inspired by Perrier. 





N.B.—A glass of Perrier alone or with a slice of 
lemon in the early morning is invaluable in gout 
and uric acid troubles—the bugbear of middle-age. 





Bubbling with its 
own Carbonic Gas. 





Obtainable at all high-class Hotels, Restaurants and Grocers. WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, Agents, 1158 Broadway, New York. age 
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Born 1820 
—Still going strong. 
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Porter (reassuringly, referring to the case of ‘‘ Johnnie Walker”): “IT wiLt BE ALL RIGHT BEHIND, SIR.” 
Traveller (nervously) : ‘‘ MayBE, BuT I’vE LEFT A CASE OF ‘JOHNNIE WALKER’ BEHIND, BEFORE !” 
Porter : “‘ BuT IT’S MUCH SAFER IN THESE NON-REFILLABLE BOTTLES.” 


One cannot blame a traveller for being nervous lest his case of “ Johnnie Walker’ Red Label be left behind, but it is 
reassuring to know that “‘ Johnnie Walker” is to be had everywhere. The sun never sets on “ Johnnie Walker,” nor 


on the particular man who asks for it. 
Every drop of ‘‘ Johnnie Walker” Red Label in a non-refillable bottle is over 10 years old. 
GUARANTEED SAME QUALITY THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


Agents: WILLIAMS & HUMBERT, 1158 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


JOHN WALKER & SONS, Lrp., Wuisky Distitcers, KILMARNOCK, Scorcanp, 
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Thoughtless 


“ Your honor,” said the arrested chauf- 
feur, “I tried to warn the man, but the 
hgrn would not work.” 

“Then why did you not slacken speed 
rather than run him down?” 

A light seemed to dawn upon the pris- 
oner. “ That’s one on me. I never 
thought of that.’—Case and Comment. 


Making Things Even 
“ Here’s a young man that predicts that 
movie shows will eventually bring five 
dollars a seat.” 
“Well, things have a way of evening 
up. I suppose then we can see grand 


opera for a nickel.” 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


and healthful. 
Cc. W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


An Unavoidable Disappointment. 


Brudder Johnson was a pompous negro 
who took an active part in church work. 
One night the preacher said: “ Brudder 
Johnson, will you lead us in prayah?” 

“Ah’m sorry to disappoint de Lawd 
to-night, pahson,” replied Brudder John- 
son, “but Ah has a cold on mah chest.” 

—Ladies Home Journal. 





OWNE 
rGLO 


Youare not particularly 
interested in the kind 
of gloves your great- 
grandfather wore. 









You are interested in getting 
your money’s worth in 
glovewear now. 








But if John Fownes had not 
satisfied your great - grand- 
father and other particular 
persons,—we might not be 
able to make you such good 
gloves today. 



















John Fownes, founder, set 
the standard which we have 
followed—and improved,— 
since 1777. 



























Sliced Oranges with a dash of Abbott’s Bitters are appetizing | 
Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in stamps. | 





EGYPTIAN 
“The Utmost in Cigaretles 
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| Makers of the [lest Grade Turkish = 
|-and F guyptian Cigarutes inthe World | 


































Whose Head ? 


A teacher was giving a lesson on the 
circulation of the blood. Trying to make 
the matter clearer, he said: “Now, boys, 
if I stood on my head the blood, as you 
know, would run into it, and I should 
turn red in the face.” 

“Yes, sir,” said the boys. 

“ Now,” continued the teacher, “ what 
I want to know is this: How is it that 
while I am standing upright in the ordi- 
nary position the blood doesn’t rush into 
my feet?” 

And a little fellow shouted: 
sir, because yer feet ain’t empty.” 

—Herald of Osteopathy. 


“ Why, 


BACARDI Makes The Perfect 
Cocktail, Rickey or Highball. Try It! 


His by Right 

An Irish chauffeur in San Francisco, 
who had been having trouble with nu- 
merous small boys in the neighborhood 
of his stand, discovered one day 6n ex- 
amining his car that there was a dead 
cat on one of the seats. In his anger he 
was about to throw the carcass into the 
street, when he espied a policeman. 

Holding up the carcass, he exclaimed: 
“This is how I am insulted. What am 
I to do with it?” 

“Well, don’t you know? Take it 
straight to headquarters, and if it is not 
claimed within a month it becomes your 


property.”—Harper’s Magazine. 
A Dilemma 
Wire: Henry, you really must have 


the landlord come and see for himself 
the damage the rain did to our ceiling. 
Hus: I can’t without letting him see 
the damage the children have done to the 
rest of the house—Boston Transcript. 
















SoME men are born bores, some ac- 
quire turgidity by constant practice and 
others tell Ford stories—Kansas City 
Star. 








RAYMOND-WHITCOMB CRUISES 


TO THE 
West Indies, Panama, the Central Ameri- 
can Wonderland and the Spanish Main 


Tropical Cruises de Luxe of twenty-four days’ 
duration sailing from New York Jan. 29, 
Feb. 12 and March 11, by the beautiful 
American sisterships 


“ PASTORES and TENADORES ” 
under the American Flag 











Remarkable and comprehensive tours to 
SOUTH AMERICA 
January 15th, February 2nd, 5th, 16th and 26th, 1916 


Weekly Tours to California on 
the Highest Plane of Travel 


Send for Booklet desired 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB COMPANY 
17 Temple Place, Boston 
New York Chicago Philadelphia San Francisco 


—EVERY DEAF PERSON KNOWS THAT. 
I make myself hear after being deaf for 25 vears, with_these 
Artificial Ear Drums. I wear them 
day and night. They are perfectly 
comfortable. Noone sees them, 
Write me and I will tell you a true 
story, how 1 got deaf and how I make 
myself hear. Address Hofleated = 


GEO. P. WAY, Artificial Ear Drum Co, (Ine.) 
92 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 




















| LET ME SEND YOU PHOTOGRAPHS OF 





YOUR FARM 


IN THE BEAUTIFUL BERKSHIRES 


Here you will find your ideal ‘* outdoors ’’—the realization of your dream in 
beautiful scenery and incomparable views—and all the necessary farm buil: i 
ings, machines and other equipment that go to make up the complete as we!! 
as the ideal farm life. For actual photographs and full description of eplen- - 
did farm properties, send name and address with acreage desired. It mea 
the end of your search. 


F. ROGERS, Lee, Berkshire Co., Mass. 
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{Watchful Waiting” 


Read Htems Which May Possibly Ap- 
‘pede “in American Daily Newspapers 
During the Next Few Months 


Ae noon yesterday, as the American 
k liner Kalamazoo was passing 
Figé Island, she was torpedoed and 
sunk by a German submarine. Four 
hundred of the passengers and crew 
were drowned. This is regarded at 
Washington as a most unfortunate in- 
cident, and the German Government 
will be asked for an early disavowal. 


* * * 


Four American vessels in the coast- 
ing trade were yesterday seized by a 
German cruiser off the New Jersey 
coast and their cargoes confiscated. 
At the German Embassy it was stated 
that the cruiser was on its way to pay 
a visit of courtesy to New York, and 
that its action was no doubt entirely 
friendly. Besides, the only report of 
the affair came from a news agency 
poisoned by British influences, and 
was probably false. 


xk kK * 


Considerable surprise was created in 
Washington last evening by the ar- 
rival of two hundred thousand German 
troops, who marched rapidly overland 
from Chesapeake Bay, commanded by 
the celebrated Field Marshal von 
Kluckenburg. Opening fire with their 
forty-two-centimeter guns, the visitors 








HOUBIGANT 


ae ee ROYALE 


FOUGERE ROYALE carries 
withit asense of youth and health 
—of cool, pure happiness like 
mountain flowers. It has sincerity 
andsimplicityandseemsto suffuse 
fromthe womanwho uses 


it a natural and gracious 
charmallthemorewinning 
and attractive because it is 
never urgent or insidious. 


Att dealers and our stores 


Sample bottle of this perfume 
sent on receipt of 20 cents 


PARK & TILFORD 
NEW YORK 
Sole Agents for the United States 
and Canada 




















TIFFANY & CO. 


JEWELRY 


OF PROVEN VALUE 


AND QUALITY 


» PURCHASES MAY BE MADE BY MAIL 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/7" STREET 


NEW YORK 











quickly demolished the United States 
Capitol. This apparently unfriendly act 
will probably be the subject of an em- 
phatic letter, to be sent to Berlin some 
time next week by the State De- 
partment. 


* * * 


An ultimatum just received from the 
Kaiser demands the immediate cession 
by the United States of Hawaii, the 
Philippines and Porto Rico and the 
payment of an indemnity of ten billion 
marks as compensation for the injury 
inflicted on German feelings—always 
highly sensitive on points of honor— 
by American criticism of the violation 
of Belgium. It is officially announced 





that the document will receive the Pup: 
MEAN WHEN THEY SPEAK OF “ 
MONIOUS HOLE.” 


careful consideration of the President 
and the entire Cabinet. 








I SUPPOSE THAT’S WHAT THEY 
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Fateful 
Forty-five! 


Success usually begins at the 
age of forty-five—jobs are apt 
to end there. 

The ordinary business virtues will 
carry a man over the early stages 
of a career. Loyalty, diligence and 
intelligence win promotion upto 
thirty —but not at forty-five. 
At that age, a man must have 
everything or he has nothing. 
The ladder of promotion 1s 
really a moving stairway — 
when you get to the top, you 
get off. 

Almost any young pee can 
hold a job—but is he good 
enough forthe next one? Will 
the next job be the top of the 
moving stairway ? 

Is he acquiring a grasp of the 
fundamental principles of busi- 
ness? Willhe, at forty or forty- 
five, be ready to take hold of 
bigger work and become a 
leader —or will he get off ? 


The Modern ae 


Course and Service 
of the ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON INSTITUTE 


is a reading course which covers te wide range 
of organized business knowledge. depart- 
ment and phase of business is ally finan- 
cier learns of organization—the engineer, of finance. 
corporation lawyer learns of transportation, 
ib sales, g, accounting; the busi- 
ness man learns business law, 
The Alexander Hamilton Instone i is planned 
and a by jo ey om ~— + yok under the 
supervision 


the following rath smn Fn ew cae Re 


Joseph !French Johnson, D.C.S., Dean of the New York aimee 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance, Frank A. Vanderlip, LL.D., 
President of the National City Bank of New York. John Hays Hammond, 
LL.D., Mining Engineer. Jeremiah W. Jenks, LL.D., gwsteeee of Gov- 
ernment, New York University. Elbert H. Gary, 

Chairman of the Board, U. S. Steel Corporation. 

Its subscribers include men in every rank of business 
se To > be = it gre pinowheny that could be 
ot ta gbtained on. years tter expee 
rience — if at all d only out today what it 
offers you, 

**Forging Ahead in Business’’ 
contains a vel message drawn from the ex- 
periences of hundreds of successful business 
men, The book a ag 119 pages. We 
will send you a oma ‘7 will request 
it on your business letterhead. 




















Alexander Hamilton Institute, 33 Astor Pl., N.Y. 
Send me “Forging Ahead in Business’” and in- 
formation about your Modern Business Course and 
Service. (State name, address and business position.) 
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Mr. Bryan Threatens Europe 


T seems that the editors of foreign- 
language newspapers in the United 

States think the war is dragging on 
too long, and have suggested to 
Mr. Bryan to go abroad and try to 
stop it. 

And it seems that Mr. Bryan has 
allowed he will go if it seems best. 

To be sure! It gives one something 
to think of. Winter is coming on, and 
the voice of the Chautauquas is sub- 
siding, and William, having abdicated 
his office, will have no steady employ- 
ment. It will be recalled that when 
Theodore faced a situation like this 
and the prospect of seeing one of the 
best advertisements ever known rust 
out, he upped stakes and went to 
Africa, and stayed away until it was 
about the right time to come home. 

Of course, William cannot do that. 
Neither can he head an expedition to 
the South Pole or discover a river in 
South America. He might be chauf- 
feur of an American ambulance in 
France, but is a little solid for that 
duty, which, besides, might prejudice 
his standing as a pacifist. But if he 
went to Europe as a peacemaker he 
would be out of this country, and 
that undoubtedly would be quite a 
help to him. 

The trouble would be that he would 
be in Europe. 

Imagine being American ambassador 
at London, Paris, Berlin, Vienna, Pet- 
rograd or Rome and having Mr. Bryan 
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Tr. 
| Your 32 Teeth | 


Are 32 Reasons 


for using 


4 Calox 


| The OXYGEN Tooth Powder 


All Druggists, 25c. 


Sample and Booklet 
Free if you mention 
your Druggist and 
this Journal. 


5 | 


McKESSON & ROBBINS | 


91 Fulton St. New York 


As Always— 


you drink champagne for 
its superiority over every other 
drink that ever was invented. 
Now—drink Cook’s Impertal 
Extra Dry for its superiority 
over all other champagnes; irre- 
spective of war, war prices and 
your inability to purchase that 
foreign label which you used to 
think represented the acme of 
champagne goodness. 


Sold everywhere— 
Served everywhere 


AMERICAN WINE CoO. 
St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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come to town 

Jeminy-cracky ! 

And yet if he takes a notion to go, 
how stop him? And if he goes, a man 
who has so lately been Secretary of 
State must have suitable entertain- 
ment! 

One thing to do if Mr. Bryan goes 
is to send an antidote after him. If 
Colonel Roosevelt will go he is per- 
haps the best man. But Mr. Taft 
would also be suitable. Both these 
gentlemen outrank Mr. Bryan both as 
American statesmen and as _ pacifists 
and would have a claim on our em- 
bassies at least as good as his. 


a-making of peace! 
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The Highest Award 


Ever Given to Smoking Tobacco 
TS International Jury of Award at the Panama- 


Pacific International Exposition awarded the 
GRAND PRIX to VELVET Tobacco. This award, 
the Highest Honor in the Gift of the Exposition, 
was given VELVET, "for its Superior Quality." 
VELVET’S claim to this high award was based on 
the following points: 

VELVET SMOKING TOBACCO is a selected, naturally- 


matured tobacco, aged-in-the-wood for over two years. This 
natural curing, while slow and expensive, is recognized as far 
superior to any artificial method of maturing Pipe Tobacco. 
VELVET is aged and cured in Nature’s own patient way and 
justly holds the title of the "Smoothest Smoking Tobacco." 


This official opinion of the International Jury of Award thus 
confirms the high esteem in which VELVET is held by American 


smokers. 


- 
Se Metal-Lined Bags Liggett «Myers Tebaoco Ce | 


One-Pound Glass Humidors 


= PANAMA PACIFIC 
INTERNATIONAL 


EXPOSITION 
SAN FRANCISCO | 


1915 
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The New Folding 
Autographic 


| BROWNIE 


LL the Brownie simplicity of 
operation—but a long step 
ahead in compactness and efh- 
ciency—and it has the Autographic 
feature, heretofore incorporated 
only in the Folding Kodaks. 
leverly constructed, it is 
exceedingly compact although 
nothing has been sacrificed in 
length of focus of lens or effi- 
ciency of shutter in order to 
reduce the size. 




















Specifications: No, 2 Folding Autographic 
Brownie, for 24x3% pictures. Loads in daylight 
with Kodak Autographic Cartridge of six exposures. 
Size 14 x3%x6'% inches. Fitted with meniscus 
achromatic lens. Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with 
variable snap-shot speeds of 1/25 and 1/50 of a 
second, also time and “retarded bulb” actions. 
Shutter is equipped with Kodak Autotime Scale. 
Camera has automatic focusing lock, two tripod 
sockets; is made of metal, covered with a fine imi- 
tation leather and is well made and finished in 
every detail. 


$6.00 


Price, with meniscus achromatic lens, - 
/ At all Kodak dealers’. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. | 














BURROWES Cedar Chest| 


Moth-proof, Dust-proof. $] 00 Down 











Smal! monthly payments if you : 
keep it. Many other styles, all at factory prices. x 21 


r . uickly pays for itself by sav- 
BURROWES Window-Seat Chest rer harces, Protects 
furs, feathers, fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and lasts for generations. 
A superb gift. Handsome, massive plece of furniture, exquisitely made of aromatic 
Tennessee mountain-grown red cedar. All chests shipped on free trial. Write for catalog. 


The E.T. BURROWES CO., 740 South St.. Portland, Me. 
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Mr. Irwin Meant No Harm 


RESIDENT ROWE of the Oyster 
Growers’ and Dealers’ Associa- 

tion of North America writes to LIFE 
deprecating the publication (September 
oth) of Wallace Irwin’s poem about 
“A Deeper *Deep-Sea Peril,” in which 
occur these lines: 





and thrice the mermaid 
scanned the article; 


Doctor Harvey Smiley wrote the 


Twice 


same. Said he: 
“Oysters, eat them sparing; only 
for the daring 
Is the lazy, languorous lobster 


from the seaside sea. 


“Many kinds of fish are dangerous 
as snake-bites, 

Codfish balls are deadlier 
benzoate of ham; 
Whitebait, kept in storage, forms a 

devil’s porridge— 
And oh! avoid the peril of the 
sand-fed clam!” 


than 


Mr. Rowe feels that these verses 
“are well adapted to foster an unjust 
prejudice against oysters as food.” He 
kindly sends us documents bearing evi- 
dence that oysters are all right and 
can be eaten with the same profit to 
health and disposition as heretofore. 

Mr. Rowe underrates the care with 
which this paper is conducted. It is 
intended that nothing should ever be 
printed in it that would harm any in- 
nocent person or interest. Before pub- 
lishing Mr. Irwin’s poem we tried it 
out on the squad at Lire’s experiment 
station and found that in every case 
its effect was to stimulate the appetite 
and desire for seafood. 

Probably Mr. Rowe does not allow 
for the reaction in poetry. A great 
deal of poetry makes you want to go 
counter to the run of the verses. When 
you want a lobster to proceed some- 
where as rapidly as possible, you point 
the back end of him toward the in- 
tended goal and then tickle him on the 
nose. Mr. Wallace Irwin, with a sub- 
tlety which we are sure Mr. Rowe 
will admire, makes use of this same 
gnethod in getting results from his 
excellent verses. 


The Unchangeable 


T was late afternoon on the desert 

island. The two moving-picture 
stars sat looking over the distant water 
at the setting sun. Finally the man 
spoke. 

“By the way,” he said, “how long 
have we been here?” 

“ About twenty years,” the woman 
answered, without emotion. 

“Twenty years!” He smiled. “So 
we have! Yes, I remember now that 
it is in the play that we came here just 
twenty years ago! Wonderful, isn’t 




















“Brings beauty 
while you 
sleep”’ 












e 
A New Delight 
will be yours when you find 
your skin so soft and smooth 
and attractive after using Pompeian Night Cream. 
All night the helpful unguents have been cor- 
recting the damage done to your skin by wind, 
worry and weather. 
Another delight for you is the cream itself, “Oh, 
Ow 


how beautifully white!” you will exclaim. 
smooth and soft!” you say, and so unlike the heavy, 


. yellowish salves you once used for roughened skins. 


Then the. clean, dainty perfume makes you say a 
great big: Um!” 


You will find Pompeian Night Cream is not too dry; 
is not too oily. It has just the unguents your skin 
needs, “Can a really good cream be sold for only 35c 
per jar?" women have asked us. Yes, Pompeian Night 
Cream is a good cream fairly priced at 35c because it 
is made and sold in large quantities by the makers 
of the famous Pompeian Massage Cream. Pompeian 
Night Cream does soothe, soften and beautify the skin. 
At the stores, tubes 25c, jars 35c and 75c. 


. and booklet, “ How to Get Real 
Trial Jar Beauty Sleep,” sent for 4c. 


The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 25 Prospect St., Cleveland, O. 


















it, how time flies? Would you mind 
my making a suggestion ?” 

“Well?” 

“Don’t you think it would be a good 
idea if you would change that dress?” 

She shook her head. 

“Never!” she replied. ‘There is 
always something in every moving pic- 
ture that spoils the story, and could 
anything be better than this gown?” 














I di ee e 7 
ndividuality 
In Footwear 
Style—Quality— Comfort 
Smart Shoes made to order, to harmonize 
with your gown—hat—or wrap. 
“Obey That Impulse’’ and write today for 


catalogue *‘L’’ showing my exclusive and 
attractive models. 














Personal attention given all orders 
Satisfaction and fit assured. 


E. HAYES 


Ladies’ Custom Shoes 


9-11 West 29th St, New York 


Pat. June 25, 1907 














Hand 
Knit 


WEBBER'S 






















ALASKA JACKET 






since 1897. 
ing. Suitable 


Wool and Hand Kni 
let, ““The 


418 Gratiot Ave., 


lesign 


The Original Coat Sweater—In continuous use 


especially for duck 
for all outdoor use, 


warmth and comfort a consideration 


it. Price, $5.00. Book- 


The Make The Price” tells 
all about it. Yours for a postcard. Address 


Geo. F. Webber, Mfr., 


Detroit, Mich. 
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Let the fan 


and fanette 
have their in- 
ning this week 
—for from 
next week un- 
til April they 
must hibernate. 
Let them glory in 
Grantland Rice’s 
world’s series ar- 
ticle and “The Big 
Fellow”, a great 
baseball story, 
by Captain Frank 
E. Evans, both of 
which they will 
find in the Octo- 
ber 9th issue of 


Collier's 


THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 
416 West 13th Street, New York City 
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BOOK ROCKS : ASH TRAYS 


PAPER WEIGHTS : STATUARY 
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THIS CATALOG FREE 


More than 250 Art Subjects are illus- 
trated in our 1915 Catalog. A few 
of the many beautiful models are 
indicated by the illustrations below. 
It shows the splendid variety and 
offers many interesting suggestions. 


Send for your copy TO-DAY 


“ARTBRONZ” 


PRODUCTS 





BOUDOIR LAMPS 


PORTABLES, Etc. aie ee 
Price 35.00 pair 


yaaa S TINCTIVE GIFTS 
pea) Unusual Bridge Prizes 
a and for 


fas Decorative Use in the Home 


“ARTBRONZ” represents the 
perfected development of a 
process that permits a scientific 
and heavy seamless deposit of 
Government test bronze applied 
over a re-enforced baser core, 
—resulting in a finished product, 
the equal of cast bronze in 
finish, workmanship, and dur- 
ability at one-tenth the prices. 


‘ARTBRONZ” Products are for 
sale by the best department, 
jewelry and other stores 
throughout the country at prices 
ranging from $1.50 up. 








When buying anything in 
bronze insist that it is 
7ARTBRONZ* which is guaran- 
teed and assures you of abso- 
lute satisfaction. 





No, 806, Width 8 in. 
Rabbit Ash Tray 
*rice $2.90 





Go to the leading store in your 
city and see the complete line 
of ‘ARTBRONZ* Products, we 
know you will be delighted 
with their rare finish and beauty 
and agreeably surprised at their 
moderate prices. 











If, by chance, your dealer is out of stock Add 50 cents to prices 
write us and we will see that you are if west of Chicago 
promptly supplied, 





KATHODION BRONZE WORKS 


501 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 
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T happened by some odd concatenation 
of circumstance that the recently ar- 
rived Englishman, the Highbrow Repub- 
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lican, and the Ordinary Citizen were son f 
thrown together in an idle hour in a HA an 
corner of the club-room. | tt rs 

And they fell to discussing President 5 ™ h E 
Wilson. The Englishman was an Oxford | Fo ++ fet et = 
man, familiar with Bryce’s “ American awe . ————en . 4“ 
Commonwealth ” and De Toqueville. He | a = Made since 1861 from 7 kindsof H 
woe eg tobaccos,from 7 different parts of | 
Sistine Meisiatin, ‘EB H the world—the best of each kind. § 

“T feel rawther timid about expressing | 1/4 pound new air- [ 
an opinion of your President,” he began, | sce ° h E ? P k 
“lest I might not be decent about it; EB tig t xport ac age 5 
but if you don’t mind, I’d like to say EH HH 
this: In the first place, he strikes me seas as S50) = 
as being rawther a fine sort; of course, HHH C as 2 
his scholarship is immensely interesting ie HH ey 
to us, being such a rare thing among +H Smaller sizes, 15¢ and 25¢ a B % 
your statesmen, but I really believe he is HHH 8 and 16 oz. tins, $1.00 and $2.00 i : 
in earnest; yet would you mind my say- sla s ee 
ing, you know, there is something more TH You'll never know how good +H 2 : 
crude about him, even more so than your rH ann tobacco can be made until you HH 2 2 
rougher men? He impresses me, with | Cie | num smoke Arcadia. EE :. 
all his austerity, as being deliciously | 1\ Write to us enclosing three two-cent stamps (+4 a % 
simple. What is that you Americans say ? 2 ya for trial package HHH : 
One may ‘put it over’ on him. It is : t q — pamper a _°? 
extraordinary that he should have done { CER eet e 7 
such—well, shall I say raw things >—with : 4 
so much naiveté.” +P 7 

“Pardon me,” said the Ordinary Citi- } LI 4 
zen, “ but what things?” 

An 











Send now 
$1.00 
12 issues 










ISTS AND ART]! 
. . . - The Best Regular Services to 
STUDENTS The Highbrow Republican by this time EGYPT, INDIA, CHINA, PHILIP- 
Publishes Cash Art Assignments, Lessons, and | | was almost bursting with his emotions. PINES, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, NEW 


articles on Cartooning, Illustrating, Lettering, “ , ” H swely ZEALAND. Round World Trips 
Designing, and Chalk-talking. Criticises ama- I can tell you, he began impulsively, d Winter T in INDIA oan. 
teurs’ work. Interesting, helpful, artistic, and then, his manners coming to the an inter Tours in J 

UNIQUE. It will please you. Money back if fi INSULAR & ORIENTAL S. N. CO. 
not satisfactory. 10¢ a copy, $1.00 per year. Send surface—not having far to go, perhaps— Full information from 


Lschweed Pub. Ons Dupt, 60, Kalomesee, Mich. he gestured toward the Englishman CUNARD LINE, 24 State St., N.Y. 


apologetically. “ Proceed,” he said. “It’s = 


DO YOU NEED A CONSULTING EDITOR extremely interesting to get your view.” You Cant Lose Your Key. 


to criticise, revise or place your Mss.? My 18 years’ “Why,” continued the Englishman, 
J» 
If You Carry Them in a 


editorial experience at your service. Circudars. h If h S hi h Id pe Id 
a shrugging his shoulders, cou one 
DANDA LEATHER KEY CASE 


LOUISE E. DEW, Literary Representative, Aeolian Hall, New York ' ; > nee 
imagine anything more ridiculously—er— f 
With Your Name Stamped in Gold Leaf 


FREE TRIAL puerile—infantile is better—than Presi- 25 BY Mail | ADc With Pocket 
Postpaid C for Pen Knife 


@ STUDENTS ART MAGAZINE ~~ | ROUND THE WORLD TOURS 
4 



























Piedmont Red Cedar Chests dent Wilson’s Mexican policy? I notice 

protect furs and woolens from . It’s convenient, prevents keys from rusting, saves 
moths, mice, dust and damp. you Americans lay a lot of it to Bryan. the clothing and is a neat case for the pocket. 
Finest birthday, wedding or P “—e 2 : Made of strong, black leather with key ring. 
Xmas gift. 15 days’ free trial. Still, one must believe that President Write for Uustrated Catalog of Danda Leather Goods and Novelties 





a Si Write for 04 page catalog with | | / 
4 New Low Factory Prices reduced prices. Postpaid free. — EL. MFG. CO., 82 John St., New York 
Piedmont Red Cedar Chest Co., Dept. 54, Statesville, N.C. == 














Wilson has intelligence enough to con- 
trol his own policy—not to recognize 
Huerta! And on the plea that some sort 
of vague crime has been committed— 
really, all that sort of thing is extraor- 
dinary, and hard for a student of history 
to grasp. I was interested 1n looking 
over some of your President’s books. 
They are extremely well written, but the 
man has no—no sg 

“World insight,” suggested the men 
tally surging Highbrow Republican. 

“ Precisely,” continued the English- 
man. “There is no orientation to him. 
His note to Germany, for example, where 
he says to Berlin that he should be loath 
to believe that Germany, as her history 








(Continued on page 678) 
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NOLO 


One Dollar 
Only a Dollar! 


100 


The price of ten sodas! 
—a bunch of violets. 


—a sticky novel setting forth the actions of a young 
lady after she ceases to be a lady. 


“Young Man—do you waste the money you 
spend on her in this fashion?’’ 


Stop it— 
Clip this coupon and send her the THEATRE’ MAGAZINE 


\ for four months of revel in Stageland. She’ll appreciate it 


\ —particularly the October number—because of the first 
of a series of articles by Alan Dale, who is known for 
\ his penchant for frankness—even brutal frankness— 
\ with regard to bad stage-craft and his equally well 

\ known enthusiasm for stage welfare. 


And then—an illustrated and signed article by 
Melville Ellis on clothes—fascinating subject. To 
any girl his name spells cleverness in dress to 

\ the nth degree. 


\ 


on “  \- Send coupon—only. The bill will reach you 
%.% . ° “November ist. 

24%". THE THEATRE 
Ben. . \ Magazine 


\ 12 West 38th St., New York City 
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EY diddle diddle the cat and the fiddle, 
The cow jumped over the moon; 
And it may come to pass, we will nave to eat grass, 
If it doesn’t come down very soon. 
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Club Cocktails 


The introduction to the hospitable board can be 
achieved under no more auspicious circumstances 
than through the medium of Club Cocktails. It 
is the right start that portends a successful end. 


Experts blend the choicest liquors, mix them to 
measure, age them to smoothness in the wood. 


All varieties at your dealer’s 


Importers of the famous Brand’s A-1 Sauce 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO. 
Hartford New York London 
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Wesson. 
Automatic 






Doubly Safe 











Protection against intrud- 
ers and unintentional dis- 
charge. 


Get your dealer to show you the 
special features of the Smith & Wesson 
==z Automatic. 


306 
10-15 


Booklet on request 
SMITH & WESSON 
Springfield Mass 





Send me 
book on S & 
W Automatics 


Address en 
Smith & Wesson, Sp’gf'ld, Mass. 
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ARRESTED DEVELOPMENT 





Tareyton 


Awarded 
GOLD MEDAL 
Panama Pacific 


Exposition 1915 




















Charge to my ‘/ 1915 


VANITY FAIR for 6 months at the Special Rate of $1.00. 


Name 
Address Re ar eT 1. 10-7 


THE Goopbs 


VANITY FAIR is the newest magazine success. There is no other 
publication like it in the United States. Sketch and Tatler in London 
are similar but not so large or so generously illustrated. Tens of 
thousands of intellectual people pick up VANITY FAIR as their first 
choice when looking for something enlivening. 


Put together the best pages from your favorite theatre magazine, your favorite sports 
magazine, your favorite book magazine, your favorite humor magazine, your favorite 
art magazine—add flavoring from London, sauce from Paris, seasoning from Broad- 
way and Fifth Avenue—then pages of photographs, sketches and portraits—shake 
well, put on a beautiful color cover and you will get a general idea of VANITY FAIR. 


VANITY FAIR is published monthly at 25 cents a copy or $3 a year. 
We have no “‘free samples.”’ The magazine is too expensive to give 
away even with the prospect ahead of securing a subscription. The 
offer made at the top of this page is our very best. 


THE BILL 


Sign the slip at the top, tear it off, and mail to the address below. You will 
receive your first number by return mail and five additional numbers as 
published—six months for One Dollar. A bill will be mailed to you after 
you have received your first number. WANITY FAIR will cure the most 
obstinate case of “blues.” Promptness is the thief of disappointment. 


THe Appress 
Mail your charge order to 
VANITY FAIR, 449 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Condé Nast, Publisher Frank Crowninshield, Editor 











Our President 
(Continued from page 676) 


shows, could be actuated by anything 
but humane motives. Something like 
that! Imagine! As if history showed 
that Germany had been anything but a 
beast! Gentlemen, I cannot but feel 
that your President has missed a great 
opportunity.” 

The Highbrow Republican now began. 

“That hardly expresses it,” he said. 
“The fact is that President Wilson is 
tremendously overrated because he is 
able to express himself in felicitous lan 
guage. My dear sir, what you say about 
his lack of world insight is admirably 
put and shows a complete understanding 
of his limitations. He is really a small 
man in a large place at a critical time 
with a facility of expression that has 
misled many. Think, as you say, of what 
an immense opportunity he has missed if 
in the beginning he had made a vig 
orous protest against the violation of 
Belgium’s neutrality and had _ probably 
dismissed the German ambassador. But 
his narrow, Princeton views make him 
incapable of grasping large ways. I fear 
he will be made a fool of. Believe me 
when I say I despise Roosevelt, and 
yet the Colonel = 

The Ordinary Citizen smiled as he 
emptied his glass and prepared to 
depart. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “I must leave 
you. As I understand it, you don’t think 
President Wilson is quite up to the stand 
ard of Europe—of European statesmen.” 

“ Decidedly not!” said the Highbrow 
Republican. 

“T don’t suppose he is,” mused the 
Ordinary Citizen. “He is letting Mex- 
ico settle her own immense difficulties, 
and he is keeping this country out of 
war when the slightest misstep would 
have gotten her into it. Oh, no! He is 





undoubtedly raw and crude—not to be 
compared with those beneficent European 
diplomatists whose wonderful world in 
sight is costing Europe forty-five millions 
a day and three or four million lives. 
No, indeed, gentlemen, President Wilson 
isn’t in it. Good afternoon.” 

After he had gone there was a pause. 
Then the Highbrow Republican turned 
impressively to the Englishman. 


“Do you know, there are lots of people 
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“OH, THE LITTLE MORE, AND HOW MUCH 
iris” —Browning. 


Typhus F ever 


YPHUS fever is more or less 
shrouded in mystery, but as near 

as we can make out from the best 
authorities, it is a disease invented by 
a resourceful medical profession for 
the purpose of explaining the failure 
of sure cures and sure preventives of 
typhoid fever. Having invented a 
profitable serum which is widely her- 
alded as sure to kill a certain knock- 
kneed germ which “causes” typhoid 
fever, it is rather disconcerting to find 
that the thing doesn’t work. To reduce 
this disconcertion to the minimum the 
doctors invented a new name for the 
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January 22,1820 
A cold day, and blustery, coming 
from town. I was mighty glad to 
see the lights of the Inn, where I was 
soon made comfortable at the fire 
with my favorite 


OLD OVERHOLT RYE 
“Same for 100 years” 


For over a century this de- 
lightful pure Pennsylvania Rye 
has cheered men’s hearts. 
What more strengthening than 
good Old Overholt? Aged in 
the wood, bottled in bond. 


A. Overholt & Co, Pittsburgh, Pa, 
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THE FOUR 





GREAT EPOCHS 


IN THE HISTORY OF TIRES 


“4 


PUNCTURE-PROOF 
PNEUMATIC 


yy EVOLUTION OF THE WHEEL 

shoe exhibits four different phases: 
Metal, Solid Rubber, Pneumatic and 

Puncture-Proof Pneumatic. 

The history of the first three is univer- 
sally known. The fourth and greatest 
development, the production of the LEE 
PUNCTURE-PROOF PNEUMATIC TIRE, 
marks a gigantic forward stride into the 
future of motoring. It signifies the def- 
inite passing of ROAD TROUBLE while 
still preserving the inherent COMFORT 
advantages of the pneumatic principle. 

The elimination of puncture and blow- 
out naturally tends to increase the MILE- 
AGE of the tire. 


LEE Tires 


PNEUMATIC NON-SKID PUNCTURE- PROOF 








Carry a definite written guarantee of immunity 
from puncture under penalty of a cash refund. 


Construction described in Booklet ‘‘G’’ 


LEE TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Manufacturers of Rubber Goods since 1883 
CONSHOHOCKEN, PENNA. 


Look up ‘‘Lee Tires’? in your Telephone Directory 
Distributors in all the Principal Cities 
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same disease, calling it typhus fever 
and explaining that it is “caused” 
rather by a double-jointed, cross-eyed 
germ than by a knock-kneed one. It 
might have been better to call it tyfuss 
fever. If we ever get to a point where 
we have a sure cure that doesn’t work 
for typhus fever, we may have to con- 
tinue this process of verbal prestidigita- 
tion and invent still other names for 
this same pesky affliction. In that event 
we beg to suggest the names typhool 
fever and typhudge fever. 


A Bargain 


“Look here,” said the head of the 
firm, addressing the new stenographer, 
“this letter is all wrong. Your punctua 


tion is very bad and your spelling 


worse. I can’t afford to send out any 


such stuff to my ciients.” 


* Well,” she replied, “I'm sorry if my 
work don’t suit you, but was you ex 
pecting to get a Mrs. Noah H. Webster 


for thirteen dollars a week?” 
—New York Sun 
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_SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D. 


imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 

Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son, 

Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 








a Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

All in one volume, Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Illustrated. Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. - 
00 postpaid Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Write for ‘‘Other People’s Opinions’’ and Table of Cu. _ars. 


_ PURITAN PUB. | co., 797 PERRY BLDG., PHILA., PA. 
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All the Facts 


|": in an argument upon a current 

topic, you find yourself confronted 
with actual and circumstantial evidence 
which seems to upset some of your 
most cherished opinions and to be un- 
complimentary to the class in socic:, 
which you are 
associate, you will usually find it help- 
ful to demand “all the facts” before 
giving in to your adversary. This 
method is very popular with editors 
as well as with laymen. 

So long as you demand all the facts 
for you to be 
because in every case it is 
impossible to produce all the facts. 
if your desire is favorable 


with accustomed to 


it is simply impossible 
convinced, 


Conversely, 
to some particular conclusion, you do 
not need any facts at all, for you can 
make up your mind on general prin- 
ciples. Thus, when a_ labor-union 
leader in Colorado is charged with in- 
citing to violence, the average editor 
has no hesitation in denouncing him 
on general principles; but if a respect- 
able financial pirate is caught looting a 
property, the same 


valuable railroad 














That MURADS are 
Better than many 
25 cent cigarettes 
is NOT a mere claim 


Murads ARE bhetter—because better, 
higher-priced tobacco goes into Murads. 


Much of the tobacco used in many 25 cent 
cigarettes could never get into the Murad 
brand. These facts are perfectly well known 
among cigarette manufacturers. 


We Challenge Contradiction 
Dont pay 25 cents for a cigarette whose 
price is the only expensive thing about it. 


A half dozen puffs will show how much 
better Murads are. 


the Highest GradeTutash 
cotokes wnthe World 


FIFTEEN CENTS 


editor will deem it “unwise to pass 
judgment until we are in possession 
of all the facts.” 

There is, furthermore, a negative as 
well as a positive value in remember- 
ing this little rhetorical trick.. If you 
catch your opponent in an argument 
demanding “all the facts,” you might 
as well desist at once and save your 
time, for he is hopeless. 


E. O. J. 


A Too Modest Moses 


Moses Alexander of Idaho 


Gov. 
A D addressed the congregation of Shaari 


THE TURKISH CIGARETTE 
een 


Zedek in one of the Jewish syna- 
gogues in Brooklyn a few nights ago. 
His speech must have been highly 
inspiring. 

He dwelt upon the fact that Idaho 
had brushed aside all religious and 
racial bigotry, and placed a Jew in 
the Governor’s chair. He also made 
the following prediction: 

“The day will come when a Jew, 
living according to the ideals of his 
religion, will occupy the Governor's 
chair in every State of our country; 
and I hope that I will live to see 
the day when a worthy Jew, pos- 
sessed of the knowledge of God 
and guided only by the highest ideals 
of his religion, will be made Gov- 
ernor of this, the Empire State.” 

—New York Age. 





HY so modest, Governor? 
not include the Presidency and 
both Houses of Congress? 


Here’s a Case That’s 
uPTOYOU! 


ated by a finger which lifts 
the contents. : 
P TO YOU” 

No metal springs, clamps, 
or pressure to crush or 
bruise the cigarettes. 

| Made of leather, inside 
and out. Size 3x2 in., 
weight 1 oz. In genuine 
black seal or imported pig- 
skin. Price $1. A special 
one for full dress in dainty 
white Morocco for $1.25. 
All postage paid. With your 
initials embossed or in gold leaf, 
25c additional. 


UP-T0-YOU Case Co., Brattleboro, Vermont 























Why 





~ What Kind of Language 
Do You Use? 











Is it polished, forceful, 
and does it exactly express 
your meaning—does it stamp 
you as a person of refinement 
and standing in the world? Or 
is itslipshod, ungrammatical and 
ineffective? ‘*Good English is good 
business.” Grenville Kleiser (Famous 





You Can Be a Master of Forceful, 
Convincing English 


Speech Specialist), whose Public 
Speaking Course has been so im- 
mensely successful, has perfected 
an original, practical Mail Course 
in Good English for busy people 
who are willing to devote at 
least 15 minutes spare-time to 
it daily—at home. 


















Funk & 














Kleiser’s original and practical system 
is altogether different from the old-time 
method of teaching grammar. It is for 


~{iF IT COSTS NOTHING 





Write Tactful, Forceful Letters, Advertisements, Stories, Sermons, Treatises, etc. 
Enlarge Your Stock of Words— Use the Right Word in the Right Place— 

Become an Engaging Conversationalist—Enter Refined Society— 
Be a Man of Culture, Power, and Influence in Your Community. 





Wagnalls Company, 
Dept.462 , New York City. 


Without cost on my part give me the 
details of Kleiser’s Course in Good English. 









busy people who demand immedi- 
ate, practical results at the smallest 
outlay of time and money. 


to sign and mail this coupon NOW for fall 
particulars by mail. By all means, do go. 











No Wearisome, Old-Time Rules to Study 


—A New, Direct, Easy, System 
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Test It on Your 
Own Skin 


At Our 


Expense 
“Ingram's VE 
NQIQAMS I Souveraie 
Face Powder, 50c, 4 shades 
At Drug Stores or by Mail, Postpaid 
Send us 6c in stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing and get free 


sample of the aboveand Ingram’s Kouge in novel purse packets. Also sam- 
ple of Ingram’s Milkweed Cream, Zodenta Tooth Powder and Perfume. 


FREDERICK F. INGRAM CO. (Established 1885) 
Windsor, Canada 38 Tenth St., Detroit, U. S. A. 
Ingram’s Milkweed Cream 


There is Beauty in Every Jar—50c and $1.00 at Druggists’ 















Nobody Loves a Fat Man 


gency is not polite to us be- 
cause she is pleased with us. 

Nobody is pleased with us, not even 
Germany. 

If anyone in Europe is pleased with 
the United States, will he please raise 
his hand? 

How many hands, Mr. Secretary? 

None, sir! 

Still, we are not the worst esteemed. 
The displeasure with Germany is a 
different order of disapproval from 
that with us. Folks are mad at Ger- 
many for what she has done, but they 
are mad at us only because we are not 
madder at Germany. 











. signs of the latest mode in 


blouses, lingerie and child- 
ren’s clothes. 


VOGUE patterns 
bridge the gap be- 
tween the limited 


come, 





3 tern 3156 L—a one piece 
* frock, cut in sizes 34, 36, 38 
and 40. To obtain the de- 
tailed pattern of this frock 
send $1.00 to the address 
below. Be sure to men- 
tion the size wanted. 


FREE. This Autumn Pattern Cato. | 


logue showing the very latest styles for 


the Autumn and Winter season will be 


mailed free of charge upon request. 


VOGUE PATTERN SERVICE 
443 Fourth Avenue New York City 


Autumn Pattern Catalogue | 


contains several hundred de- | 


gowns, tailored suits, morning 
frocks, dancing costumes, | 


and unlimited in- | 


Theillustration is ofpat- | 


| 
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Indian Summer 
At French Lick 
Springs 


N° need to go abroad 


when French Lick 

Springs offer you 
everything and more than 
any European spa. 


Golf, tennis, motoring and horseback 
riding these wonderful autumn days in 
the picturesque Indiana country make a 
sojourn at the Springs a unique travel 
experience. The baths and waters at 
French Lick Springs have made it 
America’s greatest health resort and the 
hotel is perfect in its appointments. 





The Home of Pluto Water—America’s Physic 


| The waters of the Famous French Lick Springs are prescribed gener- 
vally by physicians for indigestion, constipation, kidney, liver and stomach 
‘troubles. Interesting literature gladly sent upon request. Address Dept. A. 


French Lick Springs Hotel Co. 


French Lick Springs, Indiana 


On C. 1. & L. (Monon) and Southern Railways 


The Individual 


OME of our best and highest-priced thinkers are anxious these days about the 
S individual. Yet the chances are that the individual, in spite of all that is being 

done to down him, will survive. 

In point of fact the individual has considerably the best of it in the order of 
creation. The collective man, who threatens to engulf him, labors under a very especial 
disadvantage, the amount of it being that there ain’t no such animal. Long ago the 
schoolmen put a puncture in the reality of universals, with the result that the collective 
man has only a conceptual existence, and a conceptual existence, the way prices are, is, 
to say the least, precarious. — 





The individual, in short, is just naturally it, whereas society is more or less artificially 
it, if at all. 
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Try the new outdoor way 
of getting exercise and 
pleasure and knowledge— 
all in one—instead of 
walking aimlessly through 
the world, take with you 


The Great Outdoor 
Question Answerer 


Carry it in Your Pocket 


These are in the shape of books, but they’re 
not really books atall. They are sign-posts— 
guides—teachers to the great outdoors. 






A On each page is a photograph in full color, 
beautifully reproduced—with a little text-—just 
enough to explain. Each photograph is of 
something you meet along the country roads 
or in the city park, 


Pocket Nature 
Library 


4 Volumes 700 Color Plates 


1. Trees 2. Butterflies 
3. Flowers 4. Land Birds 


By Chester A. Reed 


Author of North American Birds’ Eggs, and, with Frank M Chapman, 
of Color Key to North American Birds, Curator in Ornithology, 
Worcester Natural History Society, Julia Ellen Rogers, 
authority on natural history—and W J. Holland, author of 
many books on nature 


They are such shape and size that you can 
easily slip them in your pocket or carry them 
in your hand. These are no books for scien- 
tists, but for those of us who love nature and 
want to know it better. They give you an 
edge to your walk—-a keen delight that you 


4 Beautiful Books simply cannot imagine. 


(Size 3% x 5%) 
Suppose, as you walk along, you see a tree— 
a stately beauty. What is its name? Look 
in your book for its picture—and you have the 
answer—with a brief but full story of that 
tree’s history and idiosyncrasies. Then a bird 
singing high flies suddenly across the road, 
Again the book—this time the bird book— 
quick—here’s its picture and its story. 
So the most commonplace walk be- 
comes rich with new knowledge 
and new experience. 


Bound in cloth or in full limp leather—gold stamping, printed on heavy plated DOUBLEDAY, 
paper—a beautiful photograph on each page—many in full colors. To the pee od 
lover of beautiful books, the odd size and shape of these books are in — 


themselves appealing. 


Send no Money. Send the Coupon Today. 


Send for these books now and fill the autumn woods full of new 
joy for yourself. 


Please send me, all charges 
prepaid, the Pocket Nature 
Library in four volumes, bound 
in full flexible leather and contain- 

ing over 700 color plates. If the 
books are satisfactory after five days’ 
examination, I agree to pay 75 cents and 
$1.00 a month for only four months (or 


Send only the coupon. It brings the books free of charge for $4.50 cash). Otherwise, I will return them. 


examination. If the books don’t give you new delight in 
your next walk, send them back at my expense. 





But send today—now is the time for walking—now is 
the time to get the snap out of the air into your lungs. 


SEND TODAY 
























PETER J. CAREY, PRINTER 








Lo the Poor Soldier 


RITISH doctors can’t possibly 
reconcile themselyes to the notion 
that vaccination and inoculation shall 
be optional with British soldiers. In 
the first place, doctors don’t want these 
superstitious rites to be optional with 
anybody; and, in the second place, 
nothing is ever supposed to be op- 
tional with soldiers. When a man 
once enlists to fight for his country 
and the owners and rulers thereof, it 
is his duty to obey without question; 
to die, to be inoculated, to be un- 
complaining of food and quarters, to 
suffer in silence when insulted by his 
officers, and so on. 

Compulsory inoculation, unpopular 
everywhere else, is popular with armies 
and navies solely because compulsion 
can be easily applied there and sta- 
tistics can be drawn up to suit any 
desired conclusion. In the Turkish 
army vaccination is compulsory for 
smallpox, typhoid and cholera. The 
United States so far has made only 
smallpox and typhoid serums compul- 
sory, but it is enough to show that 
we are willin’ Barkises, and the doctors 
are still at work. After all, the serum 
business is just getting fairly started, 
and before long, no doubt, every soldier 
will carry as many scars as there are 
diseases in the medical dictionary. 

The following is prophetic of that 
eventuality. It is taken from the 
Mulford Digest, house organ of a 
leading firm which manufactures and 
deals in serums and the accoutrements 
and contrivances thereof: 


Very important statistics will 
doubtless be available after the war 
regarding the use not only of typhoid 
vaccine, but of anti-meningitis serum, 
tetanus antitoxin, staphylococcus and 
streptococcus vaccines used in im- 
munizing against pyogenic infection, 
cholera vaccine, and other biological 
products. 


There may also be important statis- 
tics regarding supernonsense antitoxin 
and harumscarum serum, as well as 
flubdubococcus, absurdococcus, imbecil- 
ococcus and other foollacious aberra- 
tionalities. And, of course, all of these 
statistics, if properly compiled, will 
show that the doctors and the manu- 
facturers made all the profits and the 
soldiers and the sailors suffered all the 
unpleasant consequences. 

Ellis O. Jones. 





Lonpon HovuseHoLtDER: Not many 
people away holiday-making in war time, 
I suppose, milkman? 

Mi1LKMAN: Well, mum, you'd be sur- 
prised; at least five gallons of my cus- 
tomers were away last week-end.—Punch. 
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Announcing 


The Baker R& L Company’s 
Latest Models 


“TTHESE electrics possess, in the $ 
utmost, the characteristic Baker 
R & L qualities of excellence— 
elegance — refinement — perfection 
of mechanical detail. 


The merger—The Baker R&L Company 
—makes possible building these latest 
models under ideal conditions, presenting 
» them more satisfactorily and offering a 
more complete service than has been here- a 
tofore possible. The line consists of the 
improved “DA” Baker Coupe (the me 
greatest light weight electric ever built), 
and the super-elegant Rauch & Lang 
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